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ALEXANDRIA: THE JUNCTION OF EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA; OR, THE EXCHANGE OF AN- 
CIENT COMMERCE, LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION. 


AvexanpriAis the only African city that 
has ever secured for itself a commanding 
and enduring place in history. There 
were scores of populous cities in ancient 
Egypt, whose names have been preserved. 
But even while they were prosperous, 
their influence was scarcely felt beyond 
the boundaries of Egypt, and their site is 
now marked, if marked at all, only by 
crumbling ruins. In history, each of 
them stands only as the shadow of a 
name: stat nominis.wmbra. “ Hundred- 
gated Thebes” was a magnificent ruin 
when Homer sung—before the muse of 
Grecian history, or even poetry was born ; 
and Memphis is buried so deep beneath 
the deposits of the Nile and the sands of 
the desert, that its site has been a dis- 
puted question for many centuries. In 
the quaint and picturesque language of 
Sir Thomas Browne: “ Time sitteth ona 
Sphinx and looketh unto Memphis and 
old Thebes, while his sister Oblivion re- 
clineth semi-somnous on a pyramid, glo- 
riously triumphing, making puzzles of 
Titanian erections, and turning old glo- 
ries into dreams. History sinketh be- 
neath her cloud, The traveler as he paceth 
amazedly through those deserts, asketh 
of her, who builded them, and she mum- 
bleth, but what it is he heareth not.” 

Vou. V.—81. 
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Three hundred African cities once ac- 
knowledged the authority of Carthage. 
But Carthage has contributed nothing to 
modern civilization. Her ancient history 
is preserved only in the literature of the 
Romans. Carthage herself is now with- 
out an inhabitant, and Northern Africa, 
which was once so thickly sown with — 
cities, has long been known as the “ Bar- 
bary States.” 

Cairo is at present a far more populous 
and brilliant city than Alexandria, But 
Cairo the Victorious, Cairo the Magnifi- 
cent, dates no farther back than the Sar- 
acenic conquest. Its mosques and mau- 
soleums are already going to decay. The 
sceptre departed from it centuries ago, 
and like Damascus, its rival in oriental 
splendor and luxury, it is now a mere ci- 
pher in political, literary, or commercial 
influence, 

Thebes and Memphis belong only to 
Egyptian history, Carthage to Roman, 
and Cairo to Saracenic; while Alexandria, 
at once Greek and Roman, Saracenic and: 
modern Egyptian, takes her place in uni- 
versal history and belongs to the world. 
Or rather, Memphis and Thebes are ante- 
historical, Carthage ancient, and Cairo 
medieval; while Alexandria is at once 
ancient, medieval, and modern. While 
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other African cities have, for the most 
part, been either wholly pagan or wholly 
Mohammedan, Alexandria has stretched 
on through the Pagan, the Mohammedan 
and the Christian eras, and has borne a 
conspicuous part in the history of each. 

Geographers have not been entirely 
agreed in reckoning Alexandria as an Af- 
rican city. Ptolemy and Strabo, with the 
modern geographers, fix the Isthmus of 
Suez as the boundary between Asia and 
Africa. But the majority of ancient geo- 
graphers extended the limits of Asia as 
far as the western branch of the Nile, and 
some of them so far as to include the 
whole of Egypt. “By its situation,” says 
Gibbon, “that celebrated kingdom is in- 
cluded within the immense peninsula of 
Africa; but it is accessible only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost 
every period of history, Egypt has hum- 
bly obeyed.” Moreover, as in geograph- 
ical situation and historical relations, so 
in race and language, Egypt has always 
been quite as closely allied to Asia as to 
Africa. At the same time, by coloniza- 
tion and conquest and commerce, as well 
as in politics, literature, and religion, it 
has sustained intimate and important re- 
lations with the nations of ancient and 
modern Europe. 

These cosmopolitan connections and 
influences of Egypt are all concentrated 
and intensified in Alexandria, that city 
of Egypt which was situated at the most 
eligible point on the south-eastern angle 
of the Mediterranean, where the three 
ancient continents most nearly approach 
each other. 

Alexandria was founded by Alexander 
the Great, early in his reign, to bear up 
his name, and to be the capital of his uni- 
versal empire. And of all the cities that 
have ever been built to perpetuate the 
memory of their founders, Alexandria has 
exerted the widest and most lasting in- 
fluence. Corrupted by extraordinary suc- 
cess and destroyed by his own vices, which 
were as prodigious as his talents and his 
ambition, Alexander, who had wept that 
there was but one world for him to con- 
quer, died in the thirty-third year of his 
age and the thirteenth of his reign, long 
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before he had achieved the conquest of 
that one. And the breath had scarcely 
left his body*when his empire fell asun- 
der, to be reunited only by the all-con- 
quering Romans, But the city which he 
had the sagacity to found on the best 
harbor in the eastern Mediterranean, and 
at the junction of three continents, has 
not only perpetuated his memory, but 
rendered the empire of his mind and his 
influence universal, His was no vulgar 
ambition. Not content with extending 
the sway of his victorious arms over Per- 
sia and India, he aspired to unite Greeks 
and Barbarians in one vast empire—to fuse 
the East and the West in one common 
world-wide civilization. And though 
he failed to acoomplish this object direct- 
ly, either in his personal reign or in a 
long dynasty of his successors, his con- 
quests were the means used by a wise 
Providence for diffusing the language and 
civilization of the Greeks over a large 
portion of the world, and thus preparing 
the way for the universal propagation of 
the religion of Christ; and the capital 
which he founded did realize on a smaller 
scale, in a less material as well as less co- 
lossal form, that fusion of the Orient with 
the Occident which was the dream of his 
ambition. Here Tyre, Athens, and Jeru- 
salem met. But Alexandria was a Gre- 
cian Tyre, an Egypto-Jewish Athens, and 
a Greco-Egypto-Christian Jerusalem, and. 
so a revised and improved edition of each, 
or, if you please, an encyclopedia of them 
all. Or, rather, it was a cosmopolitan cap- 
ital, where the commerce which once 
centered at Tyre, and the literature that 
flourished at Athens, and the religion that 
began at Jerusalem, came together ; where, 
in fact, the business and language and lit- 
erature and philosophy and religion of 
all lands, thrown together, fermented— 
seethed as in a caldron—were melted 
down as ina crucible, and new-cast in 
current coin, not always of the purest 
metal, not always in the most symmetri- 
cal or graceful form, but adapted at least 
for a wider circulation. 

Chronologically, Alexandria was the di- 
rect successor of Tyre, Founded by the 
same conqueror who destroyed that Rock 
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of the Sea, and in the same year, Alex- 
andria succeeded immediately to the place 
of Tyre as the gateway of the traflic be- 
tween the Hast and the West. When Car- 
thage was destroyed by the Romans, the 
trade of that city also was transferred to 
the city of Alexander. Alexandria was 
the second city in size, and the first in 
commercial importance, in the Roman 
Empire. Until the discovery of the passage 
around the Cape of Good Hope, it was 
the great thoroughfare of the trade be- 
tween the manufacturing and commercial 
cities of medieval and modern Europe 
and the Indies, And, though its pros- 
perity has greatly declined under Turkish 
rule, the construction of the Mahmoodieh 
Canal by the enterprise of Mehemet 
Ali, and the building of the railroad to 
Cairo and the Red Sea, with the help of 
English capitalists and engineers, by his 
successors, have reopened this shorter 
passage to India; and the commerce of 
the farthest East and the remotest West, 
once more flowing through this ancient 
channel, has revived in no inconsidera- 
ble measure its former wealth and enter- 
prise. The personal tact and private di- 
plomacy of an American merchant, in in- 
ducing the Pacha to accept a more rea- 
sonable tariff of freights, especially of cot- 
ton and bulky goods, over his railroad, 
has quite recently opened the way for a 
great increase of this overland transpor- 
tation, and promises to introduce a new 
era, not only in the commerce of Alex- 
andria, but in the steam navigation and 
commerce of the Old World. At the same 
time, the completion of the ship canal 
across the Isthmus, by French capital and 
influence, threatens to divert the naviga- 
tion and commerce of the East through 
still shorter and easier channels, and thus 
to sacrifice the prosperity of Alexandria 
to the general welfare. What will be the 
final issue of the conflict, time only can 
determine. 

- Alexandria being a Grecian colony, its 
founders brought with them, of course, 
the language, literature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, and art of the Greeks. And this 
inheritance of Grecian culture was cher- 
ished and increased by a dynasty of royal 
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patrons of learning, who have never been 
surpassed, if they have been equaled, in 
the history of literature—by althast the 
entire succession of the Lagide, or Ptol- 
emies, through nearly three hundred 
years. When the Roman Emperors suc- 
ceeded to the power of the Ptolemaic 
kings, they, too, for the most part, fos- 
tered not only commerce but learning at 
Alexandria. The golden age of Greek 
literature and art had already passed 
away, as the sun of Grecian liberty went 
down to its setting, when Alexander as- 
cended the throne. Athens was the 
birthplace of the poets, ‘historians, phi- 
losophers, and orators, the original and 
inventive minds, who created the imper- 
ishable literature of Greece. But critics, 
scholars, savans—learning and science in 
all their ancient forms—found a home in 
Alexandria, It was the mission of Alex- 
andria to collect manuscripts; to revise 
editions of the classics; to compose sys- 
tematic treatises on grammar, geography, 
and the mathematical and physical sci- 
ences ; to found libraries and inaugurate 
universities ; to establish an exchange for 
the intellectual productions and the lit- 
erary waves of distant lands; to criticise 
and compare the literature of different 
nations ; to eclecticize, if I may so say, the 
philosophy of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent, and even to mediate between the 
religion of Greeks and barbarians, Jews 
and Gentiles. In short, to collect what- 
ever was valuable, to select whatever was 
true and beautiful and good, and to per- 
petuate whatever was worth preserving 
—this was the idea, this the aim of Alex- 
andria, though like all other human aims 
and ideas, it was imperfectly accomplish- 
ed. Here the Alexandrian critics corrected 
and settled the text of Homer, the bible 
of the ancient Greeks. Here also the 
seventy translated the Old Testament from 
Hebrew into Greek. Here was the larg- 
est library and chief “Museum” of an- 
tiquity. Here also was the principal cat- 
echetical school and theological seminary 
of the early Christian church, Here, three 
hundred years before Christ, Euclid em- 
bodied the “Elements of Geometry” in 
a form which has ever since been re- 
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garded as the ideal of mathematical dem- 
onstration. Here, in the first century of the 
Christian era, Ptolemy composed the best 
ancient ‘treatise on geography, and also 
the system of ancient astronomy, which 
the church sanctioned and the world re- 
ceived, till it was superseded by that of 
Copernicus. Here was established the 
first school of philology; here also was 
founded the earliest Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. The “ Alexandrian School” of 
philology were the encyclopedists of their 
age—they studied things as well as words, 
and collected and preserved the existing 
monuments of ancient genius and learn- 
ing. The “Alexandrian School” of phi- 
losophy, beginning with Philo the Jew, 
and ending with Hypatia the Greek, 
were eclectics. Admiring Plato and mak- 
ing his doctrines the basis of their sys- 
tem, they are often called New Plato- 
nists. But they sought to combine with 
the tenets of this master the best ele- 
ments of the other schools, and to recon- 
cile Grecian philosophy with the wisdom 
of Egypt and the East. The birthplace 
of the eloquent Apollos, the philosophical 
Clement, .the learned Origen, and the 
theological Athanasius; the traditional 
plage of the martyrdom and burial of the 
Evangelist Mark, and the probable source 
of those speculations touching “the Lo- 
gos,” to which the Apostle John alludes 
in the beginning of his Gospel—it was in 
Alexandria that Christianity, wedded to 
philosophy, began to command the re- 
spect of the learned, armed herself with 
new weapons for the defence of the faith, 
and entered on a new and in some re- 
spects a higher field of conflict and tri- 
umph. 

The famous Alexandrian library was the 
admiration and the pride of antiquity, as 
it has been the wonder and the regret of 
subsequent ages. It was a part of the 
far-famed Museum, as the Museum was 
part of the palace of the kings. This 
magnificent pile of buildings, approached 
through avenues of obelisks and sphinx- 
es, adorned with colonnades of the most 
costly marbles, and enclosing beautiful 
gardens as well as spacious and elegant 
open courts, was the Vatican of ancient 
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Alexandria. Or. to draw an illustration 
from France instead of Italy, it was the 
Louvre, the Tuilleries, and the University 
of Paris combined—we might also add 
the Jardin des Plantes, for it contained a 
botanical garden and a menagerie among 
its treasures. Founded by the first of the 
Ptolemies and augmented by his succes- 
sors, and even by the Ceesars, its librari- 
ans and professors were appointed and 
salaried by the government; the presi- 
dent was reckoned as one of the four 
chief magistrates of the city. As the 
Greeks called the highest department of 
education “music,” so the university at 
Alexandria, the successor of the once sa- 
cred college at Heliopolis where Joseph 
married the daughter of the “ Priest of 
On,” and Moses became learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, was called 
“the Museum,” or temple of the Muses. 
The votaries of literature and science oc- 
cupied chambers in the building, and ate 
at a common table in a large dining-hall. 
Porticos and long colonnades afforded 
shelter for walks and peripatetic lectures, 
while a theatre gave ample scope for re- 
citations, dramas, and lectures of a more 
popular kind. The Ptolemies spared no 
expense and scrupled at no means for the 
increase of the library. They seized with- 
out hesitation private collections through- 
out the kingdom. They encouraged the 
importation of books, but laid an embar- 
go on their exportation — once within 
their dominions, books of any value sel- 
dom found their way out again. They 
borrowed manuscripts from the libraries 
and schools of Athens and other cities, 
pledging large sums of money for their 
safe return, and when they had copied 
them, they returned the copies and kept 
the originals, cheerfully paying the for- 
feited security. By these and similar 
means, the library grew in the course of a 
few reigns to the then enormous number 
of 400,000 volumes. Then becoming too 
large for accommodation in the Museum, 
a branch, called “ the daughter,” was es- 
tablished in the cloisters of the temple of 
Serapis, a structure said to have sur- 
passed in beauty and magnificence all 
others in the world except the Capitol at 
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Rome. Here were collected 300, 000 vol- 
umes more, making in all 700,000 vol- 
umés, by far the largest library of an- 
tiquity, and, considering the greater cost 
of books then, exceeding in pecuniary 
value, to say nothing of the preciousness 
of its contents, any library of modern 
times. 

The history of the successive disasters 
and final destruction of this richest treas- 
ure of antiquity has excited even great- 
er interest than its collection. The ori- 
ginal library, called‘ the mother,” to- 
gether with the Museum in which it was 
deposited, was accidentally set on fire 
and reduced to ashes in the siege of Alex- 
andria by Julius Cesar. The loss was, 
in a measure, compensated by the addi- 
tion to “the daughter ” in the Serapeum, 
of the library of the Kings of Pergamus, 
(second only to that of Alexandria) which 
Antony presented to Cleopatra, But 
in the reign of Diocletian, and under the 
archiepiscopate of Theophilus, the Sera- 
pevm also was demolished, and the li- 
brary deposited there was, in a great 
measure, pillaged and destroyed. Again 
it grew and recovered somewhat of its 
former splendor, chiefly however as a 
Christian library, composed principally 
of theological works, under the patron- 
age of the archbishops. And again it 
met with its final catastrophe in the cap- 
ture of Alexandria by the Saracens. 
John the Grammarian and Peripatetic 
Philosopher—so the romantic and tragic 
story is commonly told—pleaded earnest- 
ly for the sparing of the library, Am- 
rou, the victorious commander, referred 
the question to the Caliph Omar. The 
Caliph, after due consultation with his 
muftis and imans, returned the following 
sage and pithy answer: “If these writ- 
ings of the Greeks agree with the book 
of God, they are useless and need not be 
preserved; if they disagree, they are per- 
nicious, and ought to be destroyed.” So 
the books were distributed among the 
4,000 public baths of the city, which they 
supplied with fuel for six months, and 
thus the far-famed library of Alexandria 
was devoted to utter and final destruc- 
tion! Gibbon inclines to discredit all the 
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details of this Saracenic story. It rests 
on the testimony of a writer who lived 
six centuries after the event, and can 
hardly be reconciled either with the si- 
lence of cotemporary authors, or with the 
principles and practices of the caliphs of 
that age. 

It was probably for the shelves and the 
service of the Alexandrian library, 
(though other motives may have con- 
spired) that the Septuagint translation 
of the Jewish Scriptures into Greek was 
made, which was among the earliest and 
most important in the series of events 
that rendered the influence of Alexandria 
so powerful in the history of the Bible 
and the church. This version derives its 
name from the seventy Jewish scholars, 
who are said to have made it in the reign 
and by the appointment of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus. As the story is told by Jo- 
sephus and other Jewish authors, seven- 
ty-two persons, six out of each tribe, 
were summoned from Jerusalem to exe- 
cute this work. They were received with 
high honor by the King, lodged together 
and hospitably entertained on the island 
of Pharos, and by their joint labors hav- 
ing finished the translation in seventy- 
two days, they were sent home loaded 
with presents. As accepted and pre- 
served by some of the Christian fathers, 
the story grew into still more extravagant 
forms. The seventy-two translators were 
shut up in separate cells, where each of 
them translated the whole of the Old 
Testament. On comparison, these sepa- 
rate versions were found to agree in every 
particular! The translation was there- 
fore regarded as inspired, and pronounced 
to be of equal authority with the original 
Hebrew! Internal evidence shows that 
the Septuagint was the work of several 
translators, There is, however, no proof 
that there were so many as seventy. The 
language also shows that they must have 
been Alexandrian, and not Palestinian 
Jews. ‘The translation is of very un- 
equal merit. But it is on the whole by 
far the best translation of the Jewish 
Scriptures into Greek. It lends author- 


ity to the Hebrew original at points where 
it has been most violently assailed, and 


sheds light on the meaning of many ob- 
secure passages. Being the form in which 
the Old Testament was widely read in 
the synagogues, and usually quoted by 
our Lord and his Apostles, and the early 
Christians, being also the accepted version 
in the Greek church to this day, the in- 
fluence of the Septuagint can hardly be 
over-estimated in giving currency and 
shape to the a. of the Bible. 

There had long been a small town 
(Rhacotis) on the north-wesiern angle of 
Lake Mareotis, some fifteen or twenty 
miles west of the Canobic mouth of the 
Nile; and its harbor had been visited by 
Greek and Phoenician smugglers and pi- 
rates. But the Egyptian government had 
paid little attention to it, except by a gar- 
rison to protect it against their incursions 
and to compel the entrance of vessels at 
the regular ports. Struck with its natu- 
ral advantages as he was sailing from 
Memphis to Canobus, Alexander resolved 
at once to make it the site of a great 
city. He selected the site in person, and, 
with the advice of the best architects, laid 
out the plan which his successors for 
many generations continued to mature, 
enlarge, and embellish. A long, narrow 
island, (Pharos) running parallel to the 
coast, sheltered the harbor from the north 
winds, while the force of the east wind 
was broken by a narrow strip of land 
that stretched out like a protecting arm 
toward its eastern extremity. An arti- 
ficial mole, or causeway, reaching from 
the_middle of the island to the shore, di- 
vided the haven into two parts, called the 
Greater Harbor and Eunostus or the Har- 
bor of the Safe Return, and thus ren- 
dered the shelter of both more complete. 
The city was laid outin the form of an ob- 
long parallelogram, or as ancient authors 
describe it more exactly, a military cloak 
between the harbor and the Mareotic 
Lake, and was thus fanned by healthful 
and refreshing breezes from whichever 
direction the wind might blow. It was 
a mile in breadth between the harbor and 
the lake, while it was four miles in length 
from east to west, and according to dif- 
ferent authorities, from twelve to fifteen 
miles in circumference. Two principal 
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streets, a hundred feet wide, extending 
through its entire length aud breadth, 
crossed each other at right angles near 
the center, and the whole city was cut up 
into rectangular blocks by broad straight 
streets crossing each other at right angles, 
The city was divided into three quarters 
or regions, between the three nations that 
constituted its chief population, the Jews, 
the Greeks, and the Egyptians. 

The Jews were numerous in Alexan- 
dria from its first foundation. They in- 
creased in number, till, in the time of the 
Romans, they reached a population of 100,- 
000, and were treated with growing favor 
till, in the first century, Augustus con- 
ferred on them equal privileges with the 
native inhabitants. They had their sepa- 
rate walls and gates and, to a considerable 
extent, their own magistrates and laws. 
Still they were turbulent and insubordi- 
nate; there were frequent feuds between 
them and the other inhabitants; and in 
the year 67, they were massacred to the 
number of 50,000. The Jewish Quarter 
in Alexandria, as in most modern cities, - 
was the smallest and meanest “region ” 
of the city. 

The Greek region, on the contrary, was 
the most populous, wealthy, and splendid. 
Here were the principal public edifices— 
the palace, with its gardens and groves 
and halls almost as numerous and luxuri- 
ous as those of the Vatican, comprehend- 
ing og connected by long colonnades with 
the Museum and the Library; the Mau-, 
soleum of the Kings, where the body of 
Alexander the Great lay in a coffin of 
gold till Ptolemy Soter 2d replaced it by 
one of glass, where the long line of the 
Ptolemies found their resting-place, and 
the remains of Mark Anthony were per- 
mitted to repose; and the temple of the 
Cesars, where divine honors were paid to 
the Roman Emperors—together with a 
gymnasium, a palestra, a stadium, and 
an amphitheatre, where the pleasure-lov- 
ing Alexandrians found exercise and 
amusement. In the Egyptian Quarter 
stood the temple of Serapis, rivaling in 
magnificence the Capitol at Rome, and 
enshrining half of the Alexandrian Li- 
brary. From the intersection of the two 
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principal streets in the middle of the city, 
the eye looked down in either direction 
on a succession of palaces, temples, and 
other public and private edifices whose 
architectural splendor was then without 
a rival, and whose columns and obelisks 
were destined at length to embellish 
Rome and Constantinople, while at a dis- 
tance, toward the south and toward the 
north, ships could be seen bringing in the 
wealth of Africa by the river, and of Eu- 
rope and Asia by the sea. The harbor 
was lined with dockyards and quays, 
magazines and places of entry and ex- 
change with which those of the Tiber did 
not challenge a comparison, And at the 
entrance of the Great Harbor, on the 
eastern extremity of the island of Pha- 
ros, that splendid lighthouse, which 
passed for one of the seven wonders of 
the world, rose in story above story of 
costly and elegantly wrought marbles, to 
the height of four hundred feet, on whose 
summit fires were kept constantly burn- 
ing, which could be seen as a welcome 
and a guide to sailors out on the sea a 
hundred miles. 

Under the fostering care of the Greek 
dynasty of the Ptolemies, Alexandria hatl 
already grown into acity nearly as large as 
New York, with a population of 300,000 
free inhabitants, and as many slaves, and 
bringing into the treasury from port dues 
alone a revenue of 6,200 talents, equiva- 
lent to $6,000,000 in’modern coin, and in 
value to many times that sum, Under 
the Roman Emperors, the city still con- 
tinued to prosper, and even found addi- 
tional sources of wealth in the corn-trade 
with Italy, and in ministermg to the 
luxuries of Rome. 

Christian Alexandria holds a conspicu- 
ous place in Ecclesiastical History. Alex- 
andria gave the world the Old Testament 
in Greek, and in this and various other 
ways contributed largely to form the 
language of the New Testament—that co- 
pious, flexible, and expressive Hellenistic 
Greek in which the gospel was earliest 
and most widely promulgated among the 
nations, Alexandria enlisted learning and 
philosophy in the service of religion, and 
gave to the church its first theological 
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school and its most full, definite, and 
generally accepted creed. 

The interchange of thoughts and opin- 
ions, the conflict of ideas, the meeting and 
mutual influence of schools, philosophies, 
and religions, present a scene of intellec- 
tual activity not less remarkable than the 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise 
of the city. 

Perhaps there is not a more beautiful 
spectacle in the history of the church and 
the world than Clement and some of the 
other Christian Fathers of Alexandria, 
clad in the philosopher’s cloak, yet sitting 
at the feet of Jesus—accepting all that 
was true in ancient philosophy, admiring 
and gathering up all that was beautiful 
and good in heathen literature and bring- 
ing it to support and adorn the Christian 
religion ; even as at the very dawn of the 
new dispensation wise men from the East 
came to Bethlehem and presented their 
offerings of gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
to him who was born King of the Jews, 
but who was also the Desire of all nations. 

But the picture is not without its dark 
features. The religion of Christ, shorn 
at length of its primitive simplicity and 
purity, corrupted by ambition and dark- 
ened by fanaticism, became anew element 
of commotion in a city which had always 
been singularly agitated by the tumults 
of conflicting races and nations, Luxury 
and ferocity ran riot together, and the 
schools, the baths, the theatres, and the 
streets not unfrequently flowed with 
blood. Our readers are doubtless familiar 
with these revolting scenes, as Kingsley 
has drawn them in his Hypatia, and drawn 
them to the life. And those who are al- 
so familiar with the idolatry and corrup- 
tion of the church, and the ambition and 
fariaticism of the hierarchy as they appear 
in the ecclesiastical historyof the fifth and 
sixth centuries, will cease to wonder at 
the otherwise strange mystery of the rise 
and spread of Mohammedanism as the icon- 
oclastic, purifying, and avenging scourge 
of God. 

The Mohammedan conquest found Alex- 
andria still a populous, wealthy, and lux- 
urious city. Amrou, the conqueror, 
wrote to the Caliph: “I have taken the 
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great city of the West. It is impossible 
for me to enumerate the variety of its 
riches and beauty; and I shall content 
myself with observing, that it contains 
4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, 400 theatres 
or places of amusement, 12,000 shops for 
the sale of vegetables, and 40,000 tribu- 
tary Jews.” It continued to be the chief 
emporium of commerce with Arabia and 
India under the rule of the Saracens. But 
Turkish despotism, aided by the discovery 
of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, reduced it at length to a melancholy 
ruin, with scarcely 6,000 inhabitants. 

Modern Alexandria is, like Modern 
Tyre, a new city, built like Tyre chiefly 
on the causeway between the ancient city 
and the island, though, unlike Tyre, it 
seems now to be experiencing a commer- 
cial resurrection. 

The strange medley that might be seen 
on the deck of the French steamer Clyde, 
on which we took passage from Malta to 
Alexandria, distinctly foreshadowed our 
destination. More than a dozen of the 
passengers were Americans. Even the 
ubiquitous English who live on the 
other side of the Atlantic, are yielding 
the palm in Egyptian and Eastern travel 
to the omnipresent Yankees. The rest 
of our fellow voyagers were of every 
country and condition—French, English, 
German, Italian, Belgian, Maltese, Greek, 
Turk, Egyptian, Slavic-beys, ambassadors, 
consuls, friars bound for Syria, nuns on the 
way to India, besides any quantity of 
children, horses, and dogs. We lay off the 
shore nearly all night, though there was 
a bright full moon, waiting for daylight 
and a pilot, that we might enter safely the 
famous harbor of Alexandria. We come 
on deck early in the morning, and we find 
it raining! This cannot be Egypt? It 
never rains inE#gypt! But it soon clears 
up, and there stands the unmistakable 
Pompey’s Pillar, glittering in the sun, as 
glitters no other single column in the wide 
world, towering a hundred feet above the 
mound on which it is planted, and over- 
looking city and country, sea and shore, 
like some colossal sentinel. And there on 
the opposite side of the city stands Cle- 
opatra’s Needle, just where it stood 2,000 
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years ago, when with its sister obelisk, 
now prostrate in the sand, it marked the 
entrance to the temple of the Cesars, 
And here in front of the city is old Pharos, 
with a rude lighthouse on one extremity, 
marking the very site of the magnificent 
structure which was the pride of the 
Ptolemies, and the other extremity of the 
long narrow island is adorned by the 
beautiful, half-European and half-Oriental 
palace of the Pacha. 

But here comes the pilot, in a boat pro- 
pelled by half-a-dozen bare-legged, smock- 
girdled and turban-crowned rowers—him- 
self as bare-legged as any of them and 
dressed like the rest, only a somewhat 
better cloth indicates a somewhat higher 
quality. He takes his station on the 
gangway, and soon we are coasting along 
beside the breakers and winding through 
the crooked and difficult passage into the 
harbor. We come toa stand, and drop 
our anchor in deep water. And now the 
water is alive with strange craft rowed 
by dark-colored, grim-visaged, half-naked 
amphibious animals, and the air is rent 
with the stranger jargon of their inhuman 
and unearthly voices. One thing is cer- 
tain—we are no longer in Europe—we 
are in quite another quarter of the globe 
from Europe or America. And yet here 
comes an agent of a European hotel, speak- 
ing very good English and setting forth 
in true western style the superior merits 
ofthe establishment.” We resign ourselves 
bag and baggage into his hands, and as 
we are rowed in his boat through the 
harbor, we see on one side numer- 
ous steamships, showing colors, uttering 
sounds, and propelled by forces such as 
neither Egyptian, Greek, nor Roman ever 
dreamed of, and, on the other, several 
hulks of men-of-war apparently as old as 
the flood, and looking very much asif they 
might have been modeled after Noah’s 
Ark—the decaying remnants of the once 
proud navy of the Pacha of Egypt. We 
draw near the shore, and see it lined and 
blockaded with camels and donkeys, and 
men as strange and outlandish as camels 
and donkeys, who stand ready to seize 
upon us and our baggage. But with the 
help of our agent, we reach the shore, 
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pass through the crowd and soon find our- 
selves and our luggage snugly stowed 
away in an omnibus. An omnibus in 
Egypt! Shades of by-gone ages! what 
an innovation! And hacks and gentle- 
men’s carriages in the streets! And broad 
streets running straight and crossing each 
other at right angles! And an immense 
public square surrounded by grand hotels 
and banks and shops and stores and 
churches! Can this be a Mohammedan 
city? The hotel at which we find our 
quarters is the “ Peninsular and Oriental,” 
and on the opposite side of the square is 
the “Hotel d'Europe.” Can we be in 
Africa? And these April showers dash- 
ing down almost out of a clear sky and 
deluging the streets with mud! Can this 
be Egypt!* And yet I see, at the same 
time, indubitable evidence that we are in 
the East, if not on the northern shores of 
Africa, Those dark complexions! Those 
features, too, varying like the color, through 
all the gradations between the Caucasian 
and the Negro! And those strange cos- 
tumes, stranger even than the faces—no 
two of them alike, and scarcely any one 
of them like any I have ever seen before! 
Such a mixture of races and such a jargon 
of tongues—Turk, Greek, Arab, Copt, 
Abyssinian, Nubian, Asiatic, African, to 
say nothing of every variety of European 
and American—and these last so meta- 
morphosed in dress and complexion that 
you can scarcely recognize them! And 
here comes every now and then, stealing 
along as if she knew she had no business 
to be abroad, a woman (if woman she can 
be called) with a cloak or shawl, or an 
apology for one, drawn over her head and 
shoulders, with which she is at the same 
time so anxious to cover her face, that, if 
need be, she will expose any other part 
of her person. And there half rolls and 
half waddles, with huge difficulty, a huge 
bale of linen and silk of divers colors which 
you do not know what to call, till, as it 
draws near, a profusion of beads and rings 


* The fact in regard to rain in Egypt seems 
to be that it rains not unfrequently in Alex- 
andria, rarely at Cairo and the Pyramids, 
and almost never at Thebes and in Upper 
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and jewels, and perchance two dark flash- 
ing eyes peering out from beneath the 
silken folds, reveal to you the fact that it 
is a lady—one of the better class. And 
there pass an endless succession of stout 
little Egyptian donkeys, with men of all 
nations on their backs, and boys of all 
ages and sizes running behind them, for 
each donkey has his boy, and each boy 
his stick, which forms a very striking bond 
of union and sympathy between them, and 
if, in any instance, the stick prove insuf- 
ficient to guide the donkey, the boy lays 
hold of his tail for a rudder. And no 
sooner does a Frank step outside of his 
hotel, than he is beset by a troop of them, 
and he may consider himself fortunate if 
he is not mounted on half-a-dozen before 
he has had time to make a choice among 
them. Once in a while there comes along 
a string of camels, each tied to the saddle 
of his predecessor, treading slowly and 
heavily in each other’s footsteps, stretching 
out their long necks, peering at you with 
their little, ugly, sunken eyes, and bear- 
ing their enormous burdens—the perfect 
image of patience, meekness, and misery. 
Yes, this is Egypt, beyond a doubt. 

But hark! what sound is that? Sure 
as Pharaoh, it is the steam-whistle! Yes, 
and there goes a train of cars at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour, and in seven 
hours it will be in Cairo, startling the 
very mummies at the base of the pyra- 
mids by its rattling wheels and unearthly 
screams; and in a few hours more it will 
have crossed the desert to the Red Sea, 
and passengers and freight will soon be 
on board the steamer for India. This is 
Alexandria, But it is not the Alexandria 
of Alexander, or the Ptolemies. It is not 
the Alexandria of the Greeks, or the Ro- 
mans, or the Arabs. It is the Alexandria 
of Mehemet Ali—an Oriental and Mo- 
hammedan city built upon the ruins and 
rubbish of a Grecian, Roman, and me- 
dizeval commercial emporium, modern- 
ized, Westernized, Europeanized, so far 
as the sovereign will and power of one 
man, and that a very remarkable man, 
could accomplish such a miraculous con- 
version in a single generation, but, like 
most other converts by force, still retain- 





ing not a few of its old habits and char- 
acteristics, 

Of the old Greek city, scarcely a trace, 
and not a single monument, is now to be 
seen. The only remains of the Roman 
city, above ground, are Cleopatra’s Nee- 
dies and Pompey's Pillar, which have 
been already mentioned. Our readers 
need not be informed that these are both 
misnomers. The former, which the in- 
scriptions prove to be fifteen centuries 
earlier than Cleopatra, were hewn out of 
the red granite. quarries of Upper Egypt, 
and erected first in Heliopolis, (from which 
the Romans took so many obelisks and 
columns to adorn their capital) and then 
removed and set up again in front of the 
temple of the Cesars. The latter, which 
is also an ancient Egyptian column from 
the same quarry, once belonged to some 
colossal structure—when, where, by 


whom, and for what purpose, erected, 
We cannot even conjecture; the capital, 
which is more recent, has an inscription 
bearing the name of Diocletian, and it 
once probably supported a statue of the 
same emperor, whose chief title to be re- 


membered at Alexandria was the destruc- 
tion of no inconsiderable part of the city 
and the slaughter of its inhabitants. The 
cisterns by which the ancient city was 
supplied with water still serve the same 
purpose, and are still filled, once a year, 
at the season of the flood, by the canal 
from the Rosetta branch of the Nile, the 
reopening of which for this use, as well 
as for navigation, was the most gigantic 
of Mehemet Ali’s works, and his best 
title to a grateful remembrance. 

But the most considerable and the 
most melancholy memorials of ancient 
Alexandria are the catacombs and the 
vast fields and mounds of rubbish which 
encompass the modern city on every side. 
For miles around, the soil seems to be 
half made up of broken pottery and 
crumbling marble, the surface is strewn 
with fragments of columns, capitals, and 
cornices, and wherever excavations are 
made, the foundations of ancient struc- 
tures are discovered; while alittle further 
out, especially along the shore, the solid 
tock is hewn out into tombs and sar- 
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cophagi, which once enshrined the mighty 
dead, but which were ages since rifled of 
their sacred deposits, and are now being 
blown up with gunpowder and converted 
into limestone and lime for the building 
of the city! The spots once consecrated 
to the memory of Saint Athanasius and 
the martyrdom of Saint Mark, are now 
the sites of the most splendid Moham- 
medan mosques—the Mosque of Saint 
Athanasius and that of the Thousand and 
One Columns. And now every dome 
and pinnacle is surmounted by the cres- 
cent instead of the cross. Two Roman 
Catholic churches—the one French and 
the other Italian—a Greek church, and 
the English Church—a beautiful stone 
structure in the Byzantine style of archi- 
tecture—are now the only representa- 
tives of Christianity amid a hundred 
places of Moslem worship and a popula- 
tion of 80,000. 

But the Gospel of Mark is now read in 
languages and in lands of which the 
learned Greek and the conquering Roman 
knew not the existence. The creed of 
Athanasius is accepted by greater num- 
bers now than when he ruled as a bishop, 
or when he was canonized as a saint. 
The Museum and the Theological School 
at Alexandria were long since extinct. 
But learning and religion, there joined 
together, are still marching on, hand in 
hand, for the conquest of the world, The 
mosques are now crumbling and the cres- 
cent waning, to disappear forever. But 
the protest against idolatry, hierarchy, 
ambition, and corruption in the church, 
which Mohammedanism proclaimed with 
the shout of victorious armies and wrote 
in blood, will not be forgotten or lost. 
The Alexandrian library perished by suc- 
cessive wars and conflagrations. But 
the Septuagint survives, the Bible is 
studied in Hellenistic Greek. in schools 
without number in every quarter of the 
globe, and we, in this new world of the 
West, still have the satisfaction of read- 
ing the Alexandrian edition of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, the finest Attic tragedies, 
and those productions of the Greek mas- 
ters generally which the ancients most 
admired. Not a vestige remains of the 
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golden coffin or the marble tomb of Alex- 
ander, scarce a vestige of the city which 
he built. But the commerce of the Hast 
still flows through the channel which his 
foresight indicated, and the train of civ- 
ilizing, educating, and indirectly Chris- 
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tianizing influences which he originated, 
will continue to the end of time. The 
body dies, but the spirit lives, Institu- 
tions perish, but ideas and influences are 
immortal, 


—_——-+ ¢e— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUNG WOMEN.* 3 


Femae education is a topic on which 
the public opinion is as yet unsettled. 
There is no difference of opinion as to the 
importance of culture, literary, moral, and 
religious, as a preparation for the duties 
that devolve upon women. But what the 
culture should be, and how it should be 
obtained, are points still in dispute. Will 
public institutions best secure the results 
desired? Will private schools offer the 
most desirable opportunities for the need- 
ed discipline? are questions not yet de- 
cided. Are young women to be taught 
those sciences that are established upon 
principles and laws, and are clear state- 
ments of the truths taught, to be exacted 
of them in the class-room and at a public 
examination; or are the graceful accom- 
plishments of education to be in some 
way secured without the intervention of 
the means so well known in schools for 
boys? The varieties of schools asking 
for patronage, and the almost ludicrous 
perplexity of parents in selecting schools 
for the education of their daughters, show 
that the popular judgment is not at all 
established on this question. 

Without attempting a direct reply to 

@any of these inquiries, I propose to speak 
of some social wants which will be best 
met by large public institutions for the 
education of young women. , 

First, I call attention to some general 
considerations in favor of large institu- 
tions of learning. 

There is much more demanded of our 
universities than a mere inculcation of 
certain truths into the minds of students. 


* An Address before the officers and stu- 
dents of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, July 
18, 1867, by Rev. George N. Boardman. 


To teach Latin, and Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, is the duty of the academy, but 
this by no means is a fulfilment of the 
calling to which those institutions must 
respond which bear the dignified name, 
“ Seats of Learning.” The pupil, who is 
graduated from college and goes out with 
his prizes for excellence in English com- 
position or Greek hexameters, is still no 
more a representative of the institution 
which he has left than a brick from the 
college chapel would be a representative 
of the edifice from which it was taken. 
Whether its philosophy be realistic or no- 
minalistic, whether its theology be Uni- 
tarian or Trinitarian, is not at all to be 
gathered from the proficiency of its pu- 
pils in geometry, or the skill of its pro- 
fessors in elocution. A university is un- 
der obligation, indeed, to afford thorough 
instruction for individual minds, but its 
power over mankind is in this, that it af- 
fords an embodiment to ideas. I would 
not call it of itself the embodiment, for it 
may change its doctrines and currents of 
belief; but it furnishes a name and a sub- 
stance to the ideas which it advocates 
and which it opposes. What I mean by 
the expression, embodiment of ideas, may 
be easily illustrated. The revealed Scrip- 
tures have been so unfolded and expanded 
as to give currency and a definite meaning 
to the words, “Trinity,” “Kingdom of 
God,” “Blessedness of the Righteous,” 
Our systems of government have estab- 
lished themselves by giving reality to cer- 
tain ideas which are adopted as of supreme 
authority. “The right of eminent do- 
main,” “The rights of inheritance,” “The 
king can donowrong,” “ The King never 
dies,” are principles rendered palpable 
and efficient by the state, and the state 
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by them. Again, philosophy has rendered 
“morality” and “virtue” terms to which 
every mind attaches a clear meaning. 
These illustrations will sufficiently bring 
to view the truth that Institutes are ev- 
erywhere based on ideas, and have the 
power in turn of making ideas clear and 
apprehensible by endowing them with an 
embodiment wi:ich the understanding is 
able to grasp. 

Institutions of learning have their first 
work in the discharge of this function. 
Their fundamental and earliest achieve- 
ment has been to create “the world of 
letters.” All persons of education are of 
one guild, whether they are of the Old 
World or the New. He who enters into 
the thoughts of the learned, and appre- 
ciates their intellectual productions, stands 
upon a platform which, in some degree, 
raises him above his untaught fellow, and 
opens to him new converse and new oc- 
cupations. The world of letters is not 
simply the opposite of barbarism, but con- 
sists of positive ideas—the sentiments 
common to educated men, the community 
of feeling which subsists among the learn- 
ed, and the influence which letters by 
their own authority exercise in civilized 
society. 

Aside from this work of the universi- 
ties combined, there are particular ideas 
to which particular institutions give em- 
bodiment. The bare mention of the words 
“Oxford,” “Cambridge,” ‘“ Heidelberg,” 
“Berlin,” will sufficiently establish this 
Tradition and Rationalism, 
Authority and Skepticism, at once suggest 
themselves when these names are uttered. 
The colleges of our own land—though 
none of them are yet perfected, and 
though the oldest and ablest are still ad- 
vancing—are yet representatives of dif- 
ferent ideas. Yale, Union, Amherst, are 
designations that awaken each its pecu- 
liar sentiments and associations. Much 
more do the names of medizeval colleges 
stand for different views and aims. 

The work which is here ascribed to in- 
stitutions of learning, it is obvious at a 
glance, can only be performed by those 
which are powerful, i. ¢., firmly established 
and generally supported. There must be 
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permanence and persistence in the pre- 
sentation of the ideas, There must be 
leisure, study, advocacy on the part of 
life-long students, who are freed from, 
rather than absorbed in the wearisome 
routine of class-instruction. There must 
also be a combination and consent of 
many of the thinking and the wise, which 
shall make the sentiment of the institu- 
tion a kind of probable representative of 
the common-sense of the world. No tran- 
sient institution can render permanent 
and palpable that fundamental idea, “the 
world of letters.” Colleges, like .kings, 
must never die, if the inheritance of priv- 
ilege and dignity in the world of letters 
is to be continued from age to age, like 
possessions under the government of the 
state. A school that is popular for a day 
may teach well the rudiments of Greek, 
but does nothing to show the world the 
worth of Greek thought, to reproduce in 
present forms the imperishable ideas of So- 
cratesand Aristotle, A single scholar may 
impart to an institution with which he is 
connected, a tendency which shall.distin- 
guish it as long as it continues; but there 
is something more permanent than indi- 
vidual genius required to win for it the 
title, “‘a seat of learning.” A Marsh, or a 
Hitchcock, may bequeath to a school in 
philosophy or science a reputation for 
eminence in a single department; but this 
will not so ground and root the institu- 
tions with which they are connected as 
to secure for them a fixed position and a 
vigorous growth. There is demanded in 
addition a foundation of wealth, the affec- 
tion of alumni, the devotion of instruct- 
ors, and finally there must be thrown, 
over all the omnipresent consciousness 
that institutions live though men die. 

It will perhaps seem that the remarks 
thus far made, can have reference only to 
colleges or other institutions established 
for the education of young men. But I 
believe the sentiments just expressed are, 
at least will be, equally applicable to insti- 
tutions of learning established for either 
sex. All schools, for whomsoever intend- 
ed, participate in the privileges belonging 
to the world of letters. Beyond this, in 
the more vigorous pursuit of particular 
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departments of study, I know of no patents 
issued to the male sex. In the high and 
serene enjoyments of learning, I know of 
no capacities or susceptibilities with which 
men have been exclusively endowed. It 
is time society and nature have allotted 
different duties and different spheres of 
action to the two sexes, and this truth 
should have its influence upon their re- 
spective courses of study. But that which 
is peculiar to seminaries for females, de- 
mands, it seems to me, permanence, organ- 
ization, the esprit de corps, the power to 
embody ideas, quite as much as that which 
is peculiar to the schools of the other sex. 
There is no difficulty in designating in 
general terms the respective fields of la- 
bor belonging to men and to women. The 
mass of educated men will not wander far 
for the professions that demand skill and 
scientific knowledge. They must work ; 
to that nature compels; and they will 
choose employment for which their cul- 
ture, rather than mere physical strength, 
fits them. The mass of educated women 
will not wander far from those occupa- 
tions and employments which distinguish 
elevated social life. They too must work, 
but they will choose employments above 
those servile offices which the ignorant 
and helpless of their sex usually discharge. 
They will have the care of intelligent and 
cultivated households ; they will, through 
the printing-press or the class-room, be 
the teachers of the young. Their work, 
almost without exception, will be that 
which directly serves society ; the human 
being will be the object on which their la- 
bors will be expended. They will not be 
miners, navigators, soldiers, but they must 
labor within the range of civilized life. 
Leaving those who are gifted with genius 
to mark put their own path, we are con- 
cerned now with the sensible, intelligent, 
unpretending mass, who are capable of pre- 
paring themselves by education for the 
duties of life; and my conviction is, that for 
them, there is need of schools that shall em- 
body and render palpable and permanent 
certain important ideas. Society imperious- 
ly demands it. Womenare society. They 
are the civilized members of the human 
race, At least no one will deny that they 
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represent the civilization of the communi- 
ty. Recognizing the truth that they may 
rise to any height of attainment, and not 
less recognizing the sad truth that they 
sometimes descend to the lowest depths of 
vice—still we must affirm that they fix 
the level of the social world; they consti- 
tute its average; they in the sum are its 
level. They have a power over the in- 
telligence and morality of the community 
which men cannot wield. They appoint 
the standard of education to which it shall 
rise, while men but slightly and indirect- 
ly influence it. Women, therefore, far more 
than men, come near to, and lay hold of 
the practical; they put to service the com- 
mon-sense of the age, they render availing 
the intelligence and morality inculeated 
in schools, 

I propose, therefore, to speak of some 
social improvements which the good of 
society demands, which must be, to a 
great extent, effected by the influence of 
women, and which, as itseems to me, may 
be most easily and surely effected through 
their large and permanent institutions of 
learning. 

1. We need a higher morality in so- 
ciety. When we see the place that the 
malignant passions are allowed to have in 
our morals and our religion, we are con- 
strained to say that there must be a new 
sentiment inculeated—one that shall 
change the very foundations of practical 
virtue. The passion for revenge, and the 
pride of triumph over opposition, have 
dictated the code of honor as yet to half 
the people of the United States. Nor 
could a system in open and confessed op- 
position to the teachings of Christianity 
have thus far maintained itself; unless 
ferocious women had smiled upon fiendish 
men in their adherence to this morality of 
hell. A still more widely extended evil, 
is the little value that is set upon those 
good men and women who are called the 
pillars of society, and the esteem accorded 
to the successful aspirants after wealth or 
honor acquired by means however ques- 
tionable. These are mere illustrations of 
the gross morals of the present age. The 
reform which the world urgently demands 
—cries out for—must be effected if not 
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wholly, yet very much by female influ- 
ence. Women are the natural and di- 
vinely appointed guardians of the world’s 
virtue. The sentiments of right and wrong 
imbibed in childhood are of their teach- 
ing. And these sentiments are the foun- 
dation on which all practical morals rest. 
The entire structure of human morals has 
this basis—the instruction which children 
receive when the mind lies almost passive 
fander the mother’s hand. Moreover, it 
is the province of women to dictate what 
shall-be tolerated in, and what shall be 
excluded from the social world. Philoso- 
phizing on the nature of virtue is permit- 
ted to any, but to establish the bounda- 
ries of social morality is permitted to the 
gentler sex alone. 

And, again, morality does not include 
simply the ordinary questions of right and 
wrong; it embraces also the questions of 
honor and propriety, which have so much 
to do in giving tone to society. The 
morality which commends any social state 
to the finer judgment, and to the taste of 
persons of well-cultivated minds, has, be- 
sides its honesty and justice, an atmos- 
phere of agreeableness, an aroma of 
modesty; has an elegance, fitness, and 
concinuity which are its most distinguish- 
ing characteristics. And these nameless 
graces—altogether a bestowment of wo- 
man’s mind—are all-important. They 
constitute as well as adorn, they protect as 
well as display, the virtues of a cultivated 
community. In this choicest and noblest 
field of human labor, woman does her 
work. It is for her to give the world a 
morality better than legality, graced with 
the delicate qualities of sensitive honor, 
high self-respect, Christian courtesy, for- 
bearance, and charity. Nor will any per- 
son affirm, after sober reflection, that all 
this realm may not be made as palpable, 
and completed to as adequate a fulness as 
has been the realm of law, of religion, of 
philosophy. The ingrained moral state of 
man is more abiding than his intellectual 
convictions, A Hume may convince him- 
self of the truth of his skeptical theories; 
he cannot rid himself of the feelings which 
he imbibed in childhood as to the authori- 
ty of religion. Men are in morality very 
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much what they are taught to be. If 
they practically fail, they yet appreciate 
and inculcate the virtues, early enforced 
upon them. The excellences, the deficien- 
cies of men, are to be accounted for by their 
education, That Fox should be sensitive 
to the laws of honor, and reckless of the 
requirements of the statute, was due to the 
early teaching to which he was subjected; 
that other statesmen should dignify the 
morals of legality and abuse those of honor, 
will be found to arise from the circum- 
stances of early life. Notice the’conspicu- 
ous deficiencies of our public men and their 
marked virtues, and you will find from 
each the evidence that the world of morals 
may be made as complete, as stable an 
object of contemplation, an object of as 
ready application as the science of astron- 
omy or psychology. 

But to secure this result there must be 
harmony of sentiment and unity of pur- 
pose through the world. Woman, by her 
native tact, has done much, sometimes 
most nobly, even uneducated. But we 
cannot rely on the native sense of any in- 
dividual. We must not demand of the 
myriads, as units, to do each the best pos- 
sible, and that spontaneously and inde- 
pendently. We must discover the gen- 
eral sentiments of the world; we must 
elicit the utterance of the common-sense 
of mankind; we must have institutions 
that teach the laws of mind and the sci- 
ence of morals in the utmost possible ful- 
ness. We must have a public spirit going 
out from these seminaries of learning that 
shall be one and the self-same spirit, 
whether manifested in Maine or Texas; 
we must have a sentiment sustained and 
an alliance extending through all the land, 
each member of which shall have a per- 
sonal interest in its prevalence and in its 
perfect soundness, In this way the honor 
of classic learning is sustained, the appre- 
ciation of science is assured ; in this way, 
also, the dignity of morals might be nur- 
tured and supported. 

Aside from morals, there are certain re- 
Jinements of social culture which we can- 
not include under the designation of right 
and wrong, nor connect with the more 
graceful morality of which I have spoken, 
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which yet the world needs, and of which it 
should have a stronger, a firmer hold. It 
is difficult to reduce the elegancies of life 
to a science, undoubtedly, but there are 
certain foundations of refined culture, of 
elevated civilization, which we ought to 
make apprehensible to the ordinary mind. 
There is a difference between style and 
fashion, between the elegant and the taw- 
dry, between the beautiful and the gaudy, 
which can be made a subject of rules, and 
on which the laws of civilization may be 
founded. There is here a spirit which 
may be incarnated, or perhaps I should 
say an idea which may be made practical, 
and therefore an opportunity to do the 
world an essential service. 

It may be thought unjust to throw all 
this burden on female seminaries, but I 
think the needed reform is in the peculiar 
field of woman’s work, As in morality, 
so in the refinements of life, the practical 
and stable, the prevalent and admitted are 
her dictate. Any one may theorize, indi- 
vidual culture may be carried forward by 
man or woman; but men cannot rule the 
popular taste, nor sustain an advanced po- 
sition in the popular culture. Whoever 
may make the forward movement in this 
department, women must render the 
higher sentiment a constituent of social 
life. They are the conservators of the 
refined sentiments and feelings of the 
world ; they only have the power to trans- 
form a theory for society into a habit in 
society. This work, which is a sacred 
trust of Providence, they will best accom- 
plish through powerful, broadly influen- 
tial institutions of learning—institutions 
which shall stamp their ideas upon an or- 
ganized mass, united in purpose, and so 
able in good measure to give law to soci- 
ety at large. 

The theme is worthy of a fuller state- 
ment, and of reference to some of its points 
of special interest. The refinements of 
society may in general be said to arise 
from two sources, a nice critical judgment, 
and a proper sensitiveness in the field of 
the higher pleasurable emotions, These 
two are indeed closely allied, and may be 
considered together in all the departments 
of elegant culture; but I shall speak of 
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them separately, connecting with each 
those topics in which it prominently ap- 
pears. 

I remark, then, as we depend upon wo- 
man for a better morality, so we depend 
upon her for a higher literary culture. I 
know of nothing that would so add to the 
wealth of the world as a better apprecia- 
tion of the worth and beauty of words, 
Ts it not possible to inculcate upon society, 
from the highest to the lowest, some plain 
principles of literary judgment? In our 
country we are shamefully deficient in 
these matters; we are as far behind the 
Greek civilization of two thousand years 
ago as we are in advance of the Indians 
of the Rocky Mountains. We ought to 
ask, seriously, what is the cause of the 
evil? What makes the demand for such 
floods of poor books? what renders so ac- 


*ceptable such empty lectures? Is it that 


women now hold a place far in advance of 
that allowed them in the older civilization, 
and that they use words with a heedless 
freedom to which men are incompetent? 
Women speak so fluently without a care- 
ful study of languages, that the unthinking 
may assume that they can dispense with 
the study of them. And they speak so 
easily that I fear their study.may not al- 
ways control their vocabulary, may not 
mould their habits of speech. But what- 
ever may be their guilt in this matter, I 
may safely say we sadly need reform, and 
we need their most efficient aid in the 
work. For this purpose I urge in the 
course of study in such institutions as this 
a large attendance to the languages, both 
ancient and modern. The ancient are the 
models of taste. In graphic, picturesque 
expression they have not been equaled, 
and in nervous compression modern pro- 
ductions hardly seem to indicate kindred 
blood. Of the modern languages there is 
one in which I wish the female semina- 
ries would make themselves leaders, go- 
ing in advance of our most ancient and 
venerable universities; I refer to the En- 
glish. English literature is a world of 
itself. The history of its formation, its 
words, its idioms, its works, which. serve 
as models (apart from the thought they 
contain), afford a most delightful theme 
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for study, while the mastering of them is 
an education. It should be required of 
any one, who is known as fitted for a high 
place in society, to understand the English 
tongue, to know what are its powers, 
what it can spare, what it should hold 
fast, to be able authoritatively to criticise 
the language of public speech and private 
conversation. Yet this knowledge would 
be but the entrance to the temple. The 
intellect, the emotional nature, ought to 
be cultivated and enlarged by the thoughts 
of our great poets, our satirists, our essay- 
ists, and some of our writers of fiction. 

But I am not to lay down a course of 
reading, I only speak of results which we 
desire, of literary taste as it should be, 
leaving the method of securing it to be se- 
lected by practical teachers. I will not, 
however, dismiss this theme without first 
pointing briefly to one or two urgent de-» 
mands actually existing at the present 
time. 

We need a literary taste that shall 
banish obscenity from the language of 
public address. There are many popular 
speakers, some of. them pulpit orators, 
there are many writers tolerated at least, 
who are in the habit of using for the eye 
and ear of the world language and illus- 
trations which they would never use in 
private conversation. Their instinctive 
delicacy would repress the words if they 
were to meet the responsive or frowning 
eye ofa friend at hand; but the conscious- 
ness of being delivered from immediate in- 
dividual criticism seems to harden their 
sensibilities, and they revel in allusions 
or figures which betray essential impurity 
of heart. Now, there is no need of this 
resort; our language is copious, and the 
world affords abundant simile and meta- 
phor for the truly poetic mind. The in- 
dulgence to which I allude is simply vul- 
garity or impurity, whether it appears in 
the yellow-coveréd novel, or in the ser- 
mon. And I beseech those who can 
remedy such evils, (and it is in the power 
of educated women to do it) to banish 
this literary immorality as far from written 
words as from words of conversation ; to 
make our churches scenes of as much pro- 
priety as their own parlors. 
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Another thing to be banished from the 
literary world is an admiration of tawdry 
ornaments, Holmes has satirized the 
rural idea of beauty of person. He says 
it means “fat and red.” There are those 
of civic pretensions to whose literary taste 
the sarcasm would apply. They admire 
the swollen and high-colored. I once 
entered a crowded hall where a popular 
preacher was addressing the pupils and 
patrons of a school gathered at its anni- 
versary exercises. It was while the re- 
bellion was in progress; his subject was 
announced as “the duties of educated 
men to their country.” I heard only the 
fervid conclusion of the discourse, but 
was the more anxious to get the full 
benefit of all that was allowed me. I 
pressed my way through the aisle, sur- 
rounded by waving handkerchiefs, amid 
cheering and clapping of hands, till I 
reached my appointed station. I found 
the eloquence of the orator to consist of 
two things: first and chiefly, in the move- 
ments of his hands, which gracefully in 
alternate strokes formed their curved lines 
in the air as ifhe were lazily swimming ina 
sea of tepid nectar; and secondly, in a flip- 
pant bandying of sonorous words such as 
“glory,” “the bed of honor,” and “ the 
gratitude due to the brave.” There was 
no pretense of an idea in what was 
uttered ; it was plain that the speaker in 
beginning a sentence knew no more how 
it would end than did the children before 
him. I was told that his method of preach- 
ing was the same. But wherever he 
preached, it is certain that his church 
was filled; he was very popular with the 
ladies, seats rented well, and the more 
discerning endured him, I should say 
they endured him for a time, for he has 
been dismissed from two parishes since 
delivering the lecture to which I refer, 

What we need is a culture of taste, a 
power of discriminating in oratory and 
rhetoric, that shall make such things im- 
possible. And this culture must be at- 
tained through schools by patient study, 
and by the early inculcation of sound 
principles of taste. The religioussociety, 
to whose pastor I have alluded, finally 
learned one thing—that they had been in 
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one instance mistaken in their judgment, 
but they learned nothing else by their 
experience; they do not now know that 
they are liable to be the victims of every 
literary quack. So long as the gentler sex 
have virtual control of churches, (and I 
trust they long may have it) it is their 
sacred duty to cultivate a just criticism, 
and to frown upon a pretentious rhetoric 
as well as upon a hypocritical pietism. 

Another thing which we need in the 
civilization of our day and country ts a 
more extensive and pervasive influence from 
thefinearts, The earth, harsh and rugged in 
its outline in the state in which geology 
leaves it, is mellowed and adorned by the 
gentlest influences. The soft pattering 
rain rounds the angles of the rocks; the 
unseen, almost unfelt, atmosphere wakens 
life in its abraded dust. Even the frosts 
work slowly, insinuatingly and stealthily; 
and the heat of the sun, which, with the 
frosts, grinds the rocks as between the 
upper and nether millstone, yet works so 
gently and silently, that you know not 
when its work is doing—you can only 
say it is done. 

A similar work is required for the rude 
mind of man. We need some influence 
that shall mitigate its asperities; that 
shall level, at least slope, its abruptnesses; 
that shall wake to life the germs of those 
graces of soul which bare existence and 
subsistence do not develop. The refine- 
ments of life arising from the critical judg- 
ment I have spoken of, I now refer to 
those which are connected with the 
pleasurable emotions, Beauty isa power 
in education. The mind is improved by 
coming under its influence, by daily con- 
verse with its teachings, and within its 
proper realm, by life-long, uninterrupted 
submission to its authority. The mind is 
susceptible of culture in many capacities, 
for which there are no names, which are 
known only in their development, and 
which come to view, certainly to con- 
sciousness, under the influence of the 
Beautiful, An indulgence of the sus- 
ceptibility to pleasurable emotions pro- 
duces what is known as the mellowness 
of culture, accomplishments of mind, ele- 
gancies of education, gentleness of spirit. 

Vou. V.—32 
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We are to bear in mind that in education 
there is required a passive state as well 
as an active one, and that we are well 
formed in spirit, rather by being moved 
than by moving; by suffering self to be 
moulded, rather than by becoming self- 
architects. And this portion of education 
is one which has been too much neglected 
in our country. Our enterprise, our habit 
of making our own way, has been carried 
into education also, We have tried to 
master, not to be mastered, to carry off cap- 
tive Virgil and Milton, rather than be cap- 
tivated by them. We have even matched 
our energies against time. We have 
thought, if we could perform the routine 
of a three years’ course in two years, we 
had gained a year; whereas we have lost 
even those we seemed to have, Time 
will not hasten, or work at our bidding. 
The powers and influences that mould the 
mind in its process of education work 
slowly, and he only is properly educated 
who submits patiently to their appointed 
movements,—movements controlled by 
laws not to be repealed, The truth of 
these observations is perfectly obvious so 
far as they relate to education by the fine 
arts. Their study, therefore, would in- 
troduce a much-needed element in our 
culture, aside from the intrinsic value of 
theirinfluence. But I plead now for their 
proper effect upon the mind. It is the 
mellowness, geniality, sensitiveness, and 
general power of delicate apprehension 
which they produce, that I would have 
added to our ordinary American culture, 

Two inquiries will naturally suggest 
themselves at this point. 1. Are we de- 
pendent upon the fine arts for the results 
which we desire? 2. And are female 
seminaries specially responsible in this 
matter? In reply to the first, I think it 
may safely be affirmed, that we are depen- 
dent upon fine art, mainly, for the grace- 
ful culture of which I speak. Religion, 
in its more superficial and less important 
influences, to some extent, effects the de- 
sired object. It produces the gentleness 
of spirit which we so much desire; it 
often begets beneath an uncouth exterior 
a mellowness of soul, a depth and rich- 
ness of emotion, which assure us that the 
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treasures of heaven have been committed 
to earthen vessels. Butrreligion does not 
fulfil its mission in adorning the earthly 
life, and is not intended to preclude the 
industry, care, and discipline which soci- 
ety demands. 

It will be affirmed by some that Nature 
is the true teacher in the realm of the 
beautiful; we have had poets, like Words- 
worth, who have almost found in Nature 
both artandreligion. But it will be found 
in practice that art is the only teacher on 
which we can rely. Art is not the imita- 
tion but the concentration of nature. It 
is not the whole of nature imitated, but 
one element made prominent, made the 
whole for the occasion; it is the perfec- 
tion of nature’s beauty or sublimity elim- 
inated from its length and breadth and 
coarse material. We might as well send 
the child to the sky to learn astronomy as 
to go ourselves directly to Nature for les- 
sons in beauty. The beauty is there, but 
it has been the work of the genius of the 
world to detach it and lay it up in gal- 
leries of art; as the product of the study 
of the heavens, from the days of Chaldean 
astrologers, may be concentrated in a sin- 
gle volume. Pupils in astronomy may 
learn in a brief course of study that which 
Sir Isaac Newton never knew, while from 
the book of nature he himself discovered 
but fragments of the science, to be added 
to the knowledge of observers who had 
preceded him. So the uninformed judg- 
ment may acquire more in an hour from 
@ good painting or a good statue than from 
Nature in years. 

Art is to nature what “The Paradise 
Lost” is to history. It has nothing of 
history,-and yet it contains imbedded in 
it all the noble sentiments which the his- 
tory of the world has developed. The 
ideas of beauty and grandeur which ge- 
nius has dislodged from nature and ex- 
pressed in art may almost be found in a 
single gallery. And being expressed in 
their purity, and without distracting or 
contracting sentiments, there can be no 
question that art, not nature, is our teach- 
er in the elegancies of education. 

In reply to the second question, should 
schools for young women consider them- 
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selves under any special responsibility in 
this matter, it may be said: it is impor- 
tant that their schools should not be de- 
fective in this regard rather than those for 
the other sex. The intelligence, taste, and 
judgment of women, as I have already 
noticed, constitutes the intelligence of so- 
ciety. They may, in individual cases, rise 
above the level of the time; but their av- 
erage culture is the level of the time. They 
fix the standard, they raise society to their 
level, and practically what is above them 
is unavailing. Nor will it be denied that, 
so far as the world is profited by being 
pleased, it is woman’s province to confer 
the benefit, for it is her province to please. 
In one of the arts—music—she already 
considers proficiency a duty. In other 
arts she may be equally well educated, 
and may far more surely attain to excel- 
lence. I do not refer now to any prac- 
tical skill in works of art, but to a cor- 
dial appreciation of them. 

In their favorite art, music, women only 
reproduce, for with all their excellence as 
performers, they have, it is said, uniformly 
failed as composers; and in criticism upon 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or ora- 
tory, they might also reproduce, if only 
in imagination, and might thus embody 
in the culture of the times the established 
and admitted truths that have been evolv- 
ed by the achievements of genius. 

I would not, therefore, consider any 
institution established for the education 
of girls complete till it was furnished with 
the best representations of works of art 
in every department in which genius has 
won its triumphs. Nor would I consider 
any education complete for young ladies 
going from school, which did not include 
the power to discriminate between the 
graceful and the fashionable, the elegant 
and the high-wrought. They ought not 
to be sent out into the world till they have 
the eye to discern the beauty there is in 
Nature, and till they possess a standard 
by which the so-called refinements of life 
are to be measured. 

It would be wrong to close this address 
without allusion to the religious influence 
of an institution like this. Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary has done much for the exten- 
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sion of vital godliness in the land and in 
the world; it has done still more in im- 
parting a healthfulness of sentiment to 
the religious mind of the country. And 
on this point seminaries like this have a 
work to do. We need to have all the 
power of great institutions exercised in 
that function of which I have spoken, 
viz., giving embodiment to ideas, in im- 
parting a solid external reality to this 
truth—that religion is in accord with a 
sound, healthful, symmetrical culture of 
mind. The world needs to feel rather 
than admit the force of this assertion. To 
many minds—to the majority of the gay 
and ambitious—piety means constraint, 
ill health, suffering; it means purchasing 
heaven by wretchedness on earth. The 
remedy for the evil which seems just now 
most popular, is to show that one can en- 
joy the amusements of the world and be 
still a follower of Christ. Certain asso- 
ciations of Christian young men are at- 
tempting the demonstration. A few min- 
isters have advocated this remedy from 
the pulpit. It will, however, be found to 
be but temporary in its medicinal effect. 
It is but freezing the blood to cure a fever. 
We want a healthful and happy Christian 
life, flowing out of religion itself Relig- 
ion is not contrary to nature, but is in 
accord with a higher and better nature. 
It is not, therefore, to be patronized by 
nature corrupt, but to have a free course 
and be glorified through a nature renew- 
ed. Religion is to be presented to the 
world as the most natural, the most joy- 
ous, the most defensible, the most desira- 
ble method of life. A sentiment like this 
will, as I think, be best established, in- 
deed is far established already, by the in- 
fluence of female seminaries. 

Women do not, it is true, control the 
sentiments of the religious world, as they 
do those of the social world. But the 
current ideas of practical religion they do 
to a great extent impart to our commu- 
nities, As to numbers, they are greatly 
in the majority among the members of 
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our churches. They are considered to 
have more just views of the practical 
truths of religion than their brothers, and 
to be more scrupulous in the discharge 
of duty. They also impart to the young 
the sentiments in reference to religion 
which form the foundation of whatever 
superstructure may afterward be erected. 
We must look to woman, then, to impart 
to the world just, wholesome, attractive 
views upon this subject. She must be 
delivered from superstition, imbibe the 
cultivated and scholarly estimate of Chris- 
tianity, and be deeply imbued herself 
with the idea that the follower of Christ 
has the promise of this life, as well as the 
life to come; that there is no religion in 
poverty or privation, in unnecessary suf- 
fering or in artificial humiliations. She 
must also be deeply imbued with the idea 
that, if sufferings, trials, or dangers beset 
the Christian life, they are to be met skil- 
fully, to be fought courageously, and en- 
dured patiently. We are both to avoid 
rebellion against God by proper resigna- 
tion, and to avoid tempting him, by the 
utmost effort to overcome difficulties. 
Seminaries of learning can do much— 
this seminary has done much—in impart- 
ing a healthful tone to the piety of those 
who give tone to the piety of the world. 
Every one who goes from this place un- 
complainingly to the toils of missionary 
life, makes a noble contribution to the 
good cause. Every one who teaches 
through books for Sabbath-schools the 
lessons of devotion here inculcated, pro- 
motes the same cause. Every one who 
learns here that life is of small account, 
but to live well the chief duty, and who 
enforces this truth in life, gives efficacy 
to the same instruction. In a word, who- 
ever makes a reality of the first and last 
great lesson taught by this school, that 
the best religion is in the highest and 
noblest deeds, is helping to impart to the 
world a just estimate of the naturalness 
and healthfulness of our Christianity, 
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THE HUNGARIAN BURNS, 


Awone the Magyar patriots doomed to 
death in 1849, was Alexander Petofi, 
whose last and bitterest outpourings were 
upon Francis Joseph, the Emperor of 
Austria. In 1867, the same Francis Jo- 
seph, King of Hungary, subscribes a hun- 
dred guilders toward the erection of a 
monument in honor of Petofi; and the 
Empress, an excellent Hungarian scholar, 
writes a letter to Sir John Bowring, the 
English translator, thanking him for hav- 
ing made the Magyar poet known to the 
British public—another instance of the 
“vicissitudes of literary reputation.” 
Among the Hungarians, Petofi’s poems 
are like household words, and he has as 
strong a hold on all classes of his coun- 
trymen as Burns and Béranger have on 
the people of Scotland and France. The 
interest which attaches to his name is 
enhanced by his early death. 


“'Twas not a life, 
"Twas but a piece of childhood thrown 
away,” 


nay be truly said of Petofi, who died at 
twenty-six. His premature departure 
excites the imagination with visions of 
what he might have been had his days 
been longer on the earth. He was not 
only a true poet, but a true patriot. He 
could sing most eloquently of the wrongs 
of his country; and like the poet-hero 
Kérner, when the hour. of trial came, he 
was quite as ready and skilful in the use 
of his sword, to redress'them. His most 
ardent wish, he tells us in one of his 
touchingly beautiful poems, was to die 
“amidst the clangor of resounding arms,” 
fighting for the Fatherland, and he seems 
to have had a presentiment that such 
would be his fate, for the poem alluded 
to was a literal prophecy. He fell fight- 
ing by the side of the gallant General 
Bem, and had the last spark of life tram- 
pled out of his body by “the flying 
horse,” during the disastrous retreat of 
the patriot army from the battle-field of 
Segesvér. He spoke prophetically when 


he thus addressed his Lyre: 


“Lyre! let passion shake thy strings! 
For the songs thy minstrel sings 
Are his last—repeat them ! 
That the eternal mountains’ height,— 
That the ages in their flight,— 
Never may forget them.” 


Alexander Petofi, whose Hungarian 
name was Petrovich Sandor, was born at 
Little Kérés,in the county of Pesth, at 
the midnight hour which ushered in the 
year 1823. The manner in which genius 
triumphs over circumstances was certainly 
never more strikingly illustrated, nor did 
the doctrine of the hereditary transmis- 
sion of talent ever receive a ruder shock, 
than in the case of Petofi. His father 
was an illiterate and brutal butcher, who 
compelled his son to earn his bread by a 
rough and coarse life. At the village 
school, which he attended for a short 
time, he did not exhibit any marks of 
precocious talent; and yet he lived to 
dazzle some of the finest intellects of Eu- 
rope, Humboldt and Heine among the 
number, by the beauty and sublimity of 
his sentiments. While a mere boy he 
joined a company of strolling players, was 
found and brought home, but again ran 
away and enlisted as a common soldier. 
He covered the barrack walls with the 
records and filled the room with the reci- 
tals of his poetry. After serving for two 
years in Croatia, he obtained his discharge 
through the efforts of a friendly physician, 
by whom he was invalided. Again the 
passion for the stage seized him, and in 
1842 he joined another company of play- 
ers, His stage attempts were utter fail- 
ures, and so he sought the means of 
existence as a reporter. He also made 
translations from French and English, for 
which he obtained some small compensa- 
tion. In the spring of 1844, being then 
twenty years of age, his shoes padded 
with straw, with but two florins in his 
pocket, and with a volume of manuscript 
poetry hid in his bosom, he entered Pesth, 
full of glorious dreams for the future. Up 
to this time he had borne the family name 
of Petrovich ; he now adopted the name 
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: of Petofi, which his family accepted. On 
his arrival he introduced himself to Vérés- 
marty, the then most renowned of Magyar 
poets. He was at first received coldly, 
but having unwillingly consented to hear 
some of his verses, Vérésmarty’s admira- 
tion burst out in the exclamation that 
“Hungary had never had such lyrics!” 
From that moment his literary fortune 
was made and his merits recognized. He 
soon rose in favor, carried off prizes, and 
had his poems published by the literary 
national circle (Nemzeti Kér). His muse 
was very prolific, volume succeeding 
volume in rapid succession. Notwith- 
standing his intoxicating success as the 
great national poet of his native land, Pe- 
tofi still longed for success as an actor, 
and he determined to make one more ap- 
peal to the public. He appeared at the 
National Theatre, and utterly failed. He 
accepted the decision like a wise man, 
and so abandoning the stage forever, de- 
livered himself over to the muse. His 
position in Hungary resembled that of the 
Ayrshire ploughman in Scotland. As the 
kirk called Burns “ profane,” the dilet- 
tanti of Pesth insisted that Petofi was 
“vulgar ;” yet he heard his songs sung, 
says a contemporary, “by the multi- 
tudinous passengers in the public streets, 
and the audiences in the very theatre 
where he so signally failed, and his mimic 
powers had been put to shame, rose on 
his entrance and greeted him with the 
Eljen (Hail!). In 1848, when the politi- 
cal storm burst forth in Central Europe, 
and the people of different nations at- 
tempted to break the yoke that oppressed 
them, Petofi became a representative 
distinguished by his eloquence. He es- 
tablished the first newspaper that had 
appeared without a censorship, and the 
same year joined the patriot army and 
was commissioned a captain in the 
Honvéd battalion. In the beginning of 
1849 he joined General Bem, whose ad- 
jutant he became, and whose. political 
correspondence he conducted throughout 
the whole campaign. He fell fighting 
gallantly for his country at Segesvér, 
July 31st. His body was never dis- 
covered, but was thrown undistinguished 
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into an enormous trench, which received 
the corpses of many hundred Hungarians 
who perished on that sanguinary and fa- 


* tal field. 


Like the heroic Theodore Korner, stand- 
ing on the very threshold of existence, his 
young brow already crowned with undy- 
ing laurels, Petofi sacrificed all—fame, 
love, and life—at the shrine of patriotism 
and duty. “ Brief, brave, and glorious,” 
was his career ; friend and foe alike mourn- 
ed his early death. Libertas et natale solum, 
was the young martyr’s favorite motto, 
the same which, when assumed by a new- 
made British peer, gave birth to the 
rhyming line of Swift, “Fine words, I 
wonder where he stole em.” More than 
one false Petofi presented himself to the 
Magyars, and much spurious poetry was 
published under his undying name. As 
the Portuguese believe that their loved 
leader, King Sebastian, will one day re- 
appear and lead them forth to victory, so 
Captain Petofi is said by his countrymen 
to be “not dead, but sleeping.” He left 
a son, and widow, since married to Pro- 
fessor Horvath, and a brother named 
Stephen, who has written some popular 
poetry. More than ten thousand florins 
have been collected for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the poet- 
hero, and the house in which he was born 
has been purchased, and will be kept for- 
ever sacred to his name, 

Remembering the brevity of Petofi’s 
literary life—shorter even than that of 
Collins or Chatterton, Keats or Shelley, 
Pollok or Henry Kirke White—his pro- 
ductions, all the fruit of six years, are 
astonishingly numerous. Among them 
are criticisms upon Shakespeare and Shel- 
ley, and on several works in the French 
and German languages; two dramas; 
several tales and romances ; two volumes 
of travel, and several volumes, containing 
nearly two thousand poems and songs. In 
addition to this marvellous list, he left 
numerous compositions, of which, as of all 
his published writings, may be said, as was 
written of the poet of the Seasons, with- 
out 


One immoral, one corrupting thought; 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot. 
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This certainly is a noveworthy circum- 
stance, when we consider the manner in 
which the poet passed many years of his 
wandering life. Some of his works were 
translated into-German as early as 1845. 
Heine asserted that his poetry was sweeter 
than that of the nightingale, and Grimm 
rauks him among the great poets of all 
ages. Béranger deemed himseif highly 
honored in having his name associated 
with that of Petofi, Alexander Humboldt 
expressed his admiration that “ after many 
wanderings he had discovered in his own 
neighborhood, a flower so rich in beauty, 
so enduring, so certain to be valued.” 

The first poem from which we shall 
quote is the one in which he unconsciously 
foreshadowed his own tragic and too early 
death :-— 


“One thought torments me sorely, —’tis 

that I, 

Pillowed on a soft bed of down, may die,— 

Fade slowly, like a flower, and pass away 

Under the gentile pressure of decay. 

Paling as pales a fading, flickering light 

In the dark, lonesome solitude of night; 

O God! let not my Magyar name 

Be linked with such a death of shame! 

No! rather let it be 

A lightning-struck, uprooted tree,— 

A rock, which torn from mountain brow, 

Comes rattling, thundering down below, 

Where every fettered race, tired with their 
chains, 

Muster their ranks, and seek the battle 
plains ; 

And with red flushes the red flag unfold, 

The sacred signal there inscribed in gold,— 

‘For the world’s liberty!’ 

And, far and wide, the summons to be free 

Fills east and west,—and to the glorious 


fight 

Heroes press forward, battling for the 
right: 

There will I die! 

There, drowned in mine own heart’s blood, 
lie 

Poured out so willingly; the expiring 
voice, 


Even in its own extinction, shall rejoice. 

While the sword's clashing, and the trum- 
pet's sound, 

And rifles and artillery thunder round ; 

Then may the trampling horse 

Gallop upon my corse, 


When o’er the battle-field the warriors fly. 

There let me rest till glorious victory 

Shall crown the right,—my bones up- 
gathered be 

At the sublime interment of the free!” 


Of the poems which the English trans- 
lator has given us, the longest are “ Janés 
the Hero,” in twenty-seven parts, and 
“Tstok the Fool,” remarkable for the sim- 
ple beauty of the narration, From a poem 
entitled “ The Hungarian Nation,” breath- 
ing an inspiring patriotism, we take the 
following opening stanzas:— 


“Ts there in Magyar land a single spot, 
Unsanctified by hero Magyar blood ? 
Has not that blood, which warmed our 

sins, imbued 
Our country’s soil! Alas! the scathing 
blot 
Of shame is on their sons’ ingratitude. 


Has falsehood superseded ancient truth? 
Have the old lions given birth to hares? 
O fathers rich in glory! through your 

tears, 

Can yo forgive the now degenerate youth 
That your proud name, but not your 

glory, bears?” 


“Wife and Love,” and “Cypress 
Leaves,” are most touchingly pathetic 
lyrics. Some of Petofi’s shorter poems are 


most exquisite gems, full of most strik- 


ingly original and beautiful ideas, the 


brilliancy of which, considering that they 


must necessarily lose a portion of their 
beauty by translation, ismarvelous. The 
following is called “ Faithfulness :”"— 


“There on the mountain a rose blossom 

blows, 

Bend o’er my bosom thy forehead which 
glows, 

Whisper, O whisper sweet words in mine 
ear, 

Say that thou lovest me—what rapture to 
hear! 


“Down on the Danube the evening sun 
sinks, 
Gilding the rivulets which dance on its 
brinks ; 
As the sweet river has cradled the sun, 
Cradled I rest upon thee, lovely one. 
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“TI have been slandered, the slanderer de- 
clare— 

Let God forgive them—I utter no prayer; 

Now let them listen, while prayerful I 


pour 
All my heart’s offerings on her I adore.” 


Our next extract is entitled, in the ori- 
ginal, “To idege lement a nap,” and is one 
of several somewhat similar, and equally 
beautiful productions :— 


“ All the earth is wrapped in shadows, 

And the dews have drenched the mea- 
dows, 

And the moon has taken her station, 
And the midnight rules creation ; 
Where is my beloved staying? 
In her chamber, kneeling, praying. 
Is she praying for her lover? 
Then her heart is flowing over; 
My beloved! is she keeping 
Watch, or is she sweetly sleeping ? 
If she dreams, her dreams are surely 
Of the one she loves so purely. 
If she sleep not, if she pray not, 
If to listening ear she say naught, 
Thought with thought in silence linking, 
Oh! I know of whom she’s thinking:— 
Think, O think of me, sweet angel, 
Rose of life, and love’s evangel! 
All the thoughts that melt or move thee 
Are like stars that shine above thee, 
And while shining, to the centre 
Of thy spirit’s spirit enter, 
And there light a flame supernal, 
Like eternal love, eternal.” 


The following lines bespeak Petofi to 
be, like Kérner, the poet of freedom :— 


“So they suffer—millions! million slaves! 
They suffer— 
And they bear the chain—the intolerable 
chain— 
Has not heaven a hope—a dream of hope 
to offer? 
Shall they pray and plead, and pray and 
plead in vain? 
No, my songs shall wake, while nations 
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“ And what is sorrow? ‘Tis a boundless 
sea. 
And what is joy? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed; 
I sought it—found it—held it o’er my 
head. 
And, to my soul’s annoy, 
It fell into the ocean’s depth again; 
And now I long and look for it in vain.” 


A little piece called “The Power of 


Love,” with which we shall conclude our 
extracts, runs thus grandly :— 


“Think not that my fancy comes from stub- 

ble under, 

No! ‘twas born in lightning—no! ’twas 
heard in thunder; 

When a babe I drank the hot milk of the 
dragon, 

When a youth the blood of lions filled up 
my flagon. 


Wild and high its flight—that flight there's 
no restraining, 

Conquering land and land, and revelling 
and reigning, 

Now upon the sea in wildest exultation, 

Now ’twixt earth and heaven in comet-like 
vibration. 


With a whirlwind’s speed, the wilderness 
embracing, 

Glancing through the fields, among the 
forests racing ; 

Rattling round the oak-trees, pouring out 
the fountains, 

Raising up the valleys, bringing down the 
mountains. 


Where is the wild horse so frenziedly that 
bore me? 

See, there stands a flower, a smiling flower 
before me ; 

Like the exhausted gale, with evening’s 
odors laden, 

So I stand subdued before the smiling 
maiden.” 


The American and British public are 


under great obligations to Sir John Bow- 
ring for their knowledge of Alexander 
Petofi and his poetical writings. France, 
Germany, Italy, Denmark, and Poland, 
wll possessed translations—all pes his 


shout and wonder, 
Liberty and light, in storms of living 
thunder!” 


This is certainly uttered in the true 
spirit of a poet. Our next extract con- 


praises long ago. Hungarian exes have 
tains a pretty thought :— 


: : ‘ 4 
carried Petofi’s name and lyrics to every 
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quarter of the civilized world. When his 
old comrade Bem lay on his dying bed in 
Aleppo, he requested that a few of his 
poems should be read to him ere he de- 
parted; and in the breast-pocket of a 
young Magyar, stricken unto death on one 
of the battle-fields of Louisiana, was 
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found a small copy of Petofi’s poems, 
stained with his heart’s blood, shed in de- 
fence of our Government, for which Ash- 
both and many other Hungarians fought 
as gallantly as they did a few years earlier 
in defence of the freedom of their native 
land, ; 


—_—_—_++e-____ 


MAPLE-SPRAYS. 


In the fall summer, when its maiden blush 

Had deepened into a ripe womanhood, 

And ere the frost-king’s touch had smitten once 
The leaves of beech or maple, through the woods 
I wandered on. 


Fields flushed and hill-tops burned, 
With the warm smile of earth's creative sun, 
That ever, from the fount of fadeless youth, 
Drinks in and poureth forth all nature’s life. 
The new-fledged robins chirped their choral tones, 
And squirrels caracolled through chestnut limbs. 


In the dry stubble of the harvest-field, 

4 O’er the dead leaves and new-mown hay, the feet 
Of myriad grasshoppers clicked merrily ; 
From wayside pools, with ever-pulsing wings, 
The yellow butterflies drank dewy life ; 
And onthe breeze floated the silken plumes 
Of the seed-gossamer from the thistle-branch, 
Where purple petals still in new life bloomed. 


With the pure air I breathed the fragrant spice 
Of the red clover’s second bloom, and drank 
From the chaste brooklet’s bubbles, trinkling on 
By lowly banks of ever-thirsty sand. 


I paused and marvelled, for I saw a new 
And wondrous revelation of earth’s life ; 
Of life from death, of bloom from gloom ; for close 
By the brookside and o’er its rippling tide, 
Rich maple trunks, once risen, had spread their arms 
With summer-green and autumn-red, when spring 
Had, from the punctured bark, wept forth their life, 
A luxury of sweets for human lips, 
Like tears of sympathy from smitten hearts. 
But ah! the woodman’s axe had revelled here, 
Until each towering trunk and spreading branch 
Were levelled to the primal sod, and cut 
In fuel-cords for man to fight the frost. 


But not like monuments of death and doom, 
Mid desert sands or under lava-layers, 
Those leafless, branchless, trunkless things looked up; 
Under the sod their hidfen roots spread out 
Like radiations from the central font of life ; 
And there, through hard and stony soil, sprang forth 
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The tender sprays, trees infantiue, all leaved, 

Not with summer-green, but with the tints 

Of purple, brown, and red, in autumn-time 

That tell of blight and death where beauty breathed. 


All round these severed trunks and o’er their brows, 
Scathed by the axe, yet turbaned like the Turks, 
Tufts hung and clustered, brightening in the blaze 
Of early beams that sparkled with the dew. 
Such varied tints of gold and scarlet bloomed, 
That all the intervals a garden seemed, 
With roses, poppies, fuchsias, planted wide. 


I thought those tender, reddened sprays had drank 
The life-blood of the riven branches there, 
Had caught the autumn-pencillings from leaves 
That fell o’er them when their strong trunks were felled, 
And that the bloomings of all coming years 
Had fallen down into those hidden roots 
To reappear in twigs more bright and multiplied, 
Bearing the memory of pain, twin-born with joys 
Fancied, but never found. 


Alas! how like 

Our life was this tome! We grow like maple-trunks, 
Into our fullness ;—from our punctured hearts 
We pour with tears the juices of our life 
To sweeten sorrow ;—bright with hope and joy 
We bloom and branch mid many a solstice-time, 
And stand unbowed through touches of life’s frost 
Richened in hues of soul even by ills 
Borne with our loved ones near;—but the keen axe 
Of strife, or gain, or need, hews us to earth, 
And leaves us with our severed trunks and roots 
Hidden beneath, and yet with life still left. 
Ah! e’en our refted treasures, lost to us, 
Bring warmth and life to others ;—so we live, 
Not uselessly,in poverty and wo. 
Nay—from our hidden life, rooted in God, 
Outspread the more and nearer lowly hearts, 
There spring the comfortings of hope and love, 
Life-sprays, bright with the hues of joy, and rich 
With golden memories of the past that beamed 

. 80 lovingly on us with kindred rays. 
Our fancied bliss and crimson impulses, 
No more to redden in the autumn-time, 
Bloom now in childlikeness of simpler thoughts 
And purer loves. Yea! e’en in age our brows 
Are turbaned with the tender leaves 
Of sympathy, until our weaknesses 
Become our glories, and our latter years 
Bring childhood back and make us beautiful 
With the remembered stories of our loves, 
And the re-pencilled sketches of our hopes, 
On leaves which others gather in their glee, 
Wherewith to deck their homes and make more blest 
The dear communion of Love’s truest saints. 
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THE MADONNA AND HER PAINTERS. 


Guianomnae backward through the long 
vista of the past, the mental vision rests 
upon no female form occupying so exalt- 
ed a position as she whom we call the 
“Virgin Mary.” Recognized throughout 
Christendom as the “ blessed among wo- 
men,” she is worshiped in adoring rever- 
ence by Papists as the “ Immaculate 
Mother of God—the Queen of Heaven,” 
and honored by Protestants as the pure 
maiden appointed to perform the mater- 
nal office to the divine Redeemer, the co- 
equal Son of the Highest, in his incarna- 
tion. We listen to the tones that come 
floating down through the dim, vaulted 
corridors of eighteen centuries, and no 
faintly echoing name falls so often or so 
sweetly in melodious cadence upon the 
ear as hers—the Madonna, Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus. 

Yet of her personal appearance abso- 
lutely nothing is known from authentic 
sources. Monkish traditions there are, 
but none to which even a modicum of 
credence can be accorded. The sacred 
record tells that Sarah was “a fair wo- 
man to look upon,” that “Leah was 
tender-eyed,” and Rachel, “beautiful and 
well favored.” Vashti and Esther stand 
out in bold relief; the graphic pen of the 
historian has left it to no surmise in re- 
gard to the personal endowments or 
characteristic traits of either of the queens 
of the haughty monarch of Persia. The 
former, proudly vindicating her modesty 
by firmly refusing to display her charms 
to the unhallowed gaze of her lord's boon 
companions; and the latter, the fair Jew- 
ess, elevated to be the successor of the 
banished queen, on account of her pre- 
eminent beauty and grace, strong in the 
consciousness of her appointed mission, 
daring not only to venture into the im- 
perial presence uncalled, but remonstrat- 
ing against the immutable decrees of the 
kingdom ; pleading with the impassioned 
eloquence of true courage for the deliv- 
ery of her kindred and her people, and im- 
peaching the king’s chosen servant and 
confidant. These tell their own story; but 


of Mary we know not whether she was 
fair and lovely in the gentler aspect of 
girlhood, golden-haired and azure-eyed, 


* A maiden never bold; 
Of a spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blushed at herself,” 


Or one of “ Judah's statelier maids,” a 
queenly and majestic representative of 
the royal house of David, her ancestor. 
Nor have we a hint in regard to her 


‘character—solely by inference do we 


gather from the narrative of St. Luke that 
her nature was earnest, thoughtful, and 
trustful. After the first startled question, 
“ How shall this be?” her confiderice in 
the divine anthority of the angelic mes- 
sage seems to have been unquestioning, 
her submission entire, ‘‘ Behold the hand- 
maiden of the Lord, be it unto me ac- 
cording to thy will.” In her response to 
the salutation of her cousin Elisabeth, it 
is impossible to distinguish between the 
language of prophetic inspiration and the 
spontaneous outburst of the lofty thoughts 
which doubtless filled her mind. Both 
historic in its retrospective recital of the 
mighty acts of the God of Israel, and pro- 
phetic of the still more blessed and 
glorious future, glowing with the poetic 
imagery and fervor of a soul imbued 
with the loftiest devotion, it seems truly 
more like the utterance of a divinely 
inspired prophetess than the unstudied 
words of a lowly Jewish woman. Faith 
is really the only characteristic which is 
fully made apparent in the scanty details 
of Mary’s history—an earnest, meditative 
faith in her Divine child, which led her to 
“ponder in her heart” whatever in him 
was incomprehensible to her as to the 
world around. 

It would be fruitless to enter upon 
speculations as to how far in his infancy 
and childhood the true nature of the 
Messiah was made known to his mother, 
beyond the annunciation of the angel 
visitant who foretold his birth and mis- 
sion. Whether in the close association 
of parent and child, there was mingled 
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with maternal caresses the worship of the 
incarnate God, or whether in patient 
faith she silently awaited the full develop- 
ment and revelation which his ripe years 
should unfold to verify him as the prom- 
ised Redeemer who was to bring salva- 
tion to_all mankind, we know not. Only 
in her maternal character is she revealed 
to us. As the quiet moon shines but in 
the reflected light of the sun, so her shin- 
ing is but the subdued, reflected radiance 
of the glorious Sun of Righteousness. 

Without an undue stretch of fancy, it 
may readily be conceived that one, even 
though born with the imperfections of 
human nature, could not have been allied 
in so close a relationship to the very foun- 
tain of all perfection and purity, without 
herself receiving something of its influ- 
ence. Few women there are to whom 
the advent of a first-born child is not as 
the awakening to a new revelation; in 
whose hearts there are not fresh foun- 
tains springing up, as at the touch of a 
new evangel ; in whose eyes there beams 
not a deeper, holier light, almost a trans- 
figuration, A Jewish writer has imag- 
ined that at the birth of Isaac, the type 
of Christ, Sarah in her old age became 
miraculously rejuvenated and beautiful; 
far less the miracle then, if while bearing 
beneath her bosom, and cradling in her 
arms, the only embodiment of absolute 
perfection ever born of woman, Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, her first-born, had 
been endowed with graces transcending 
others of her sex. It may be but a fan- 
ciful theory, yet the human mind ever 
seeks for the adaptation of soul and sub- 
stance ; ever seeks to ally the beautiful 
with the true and holy. Even through 
the shrouding mist, which, since the 
days of Eden, has veiled from mortal eyes 
the clear vision of the perfection of holi- 
ness—the perfection of beauty—sufficient 
of the deathless principle survives in the 
soul to enable us to recognize the fit- 
ness ‘of the union, and instinctively we 
clothe in ideal garments of loveliness or 
dignity, the form wherein is enshrined 
the spirit we love or revere. 

While we reject as utterly untenable, 
the dogma that Mary was either in her 
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birth immaculate, or in her life sinless; 
and refuse to believe that, seated upon 
the everlasting throne, beside her august 
Son, she listens with pitying ear to the 
prayers of her votaries, graciously re- 
ceives their homage, and exercises in- 
tercessional powers in their behalf; still 
the most uncompromising Protestant 
must admit there is a tenderness in 
his heart toward the woman so inti- 
mately connected with all the Christian 
holds most dear, with Christ in his medi- 
atorial and human capacity. There is a 
sense of nearness, of actual brotherhood, 
an intensity of love toward the Saviour, 
when we regard him as having been 
clothed with the same vestments of 
mortality that our spirits wear; as having 
sought rest upon a mother’s bosom, as 
we in our childish sorrows did; as having 
combated with our griefs and our temp- 
tations, being in all, save sin, our true 
brother; so, in his human manifestation, 
we love Jesus as peculiarly belonging to 
us. Adoring afar off, in awful reverence, 
the Most High, we only come near the 
veiled Shechinah of his presence through 
the love of “Immanuel—God with us.” 
Mary was the mother of this elder broth- 
er of our highest love, and it was doubt- 
less this sympathetic tenderness from 
which has gradually developed the wor- 
ship of the Virgin. , 

In the rude sculptured representations 
of her, sometimes found upon the tombs 
and sarcophagi of the early Christians, 
she is depicted as a mourner; and in the 
most ancient paintings and mosaics, she 
frequently appears under various circum- 
stances, often forming one in the group 
of the Nativity or the Adoration, but 
without the nimbus, or any of the attri- 
butes of divinity, giving no reason to 
suppose that homage was rendered or 
invocations offered before the fourth cen- 
tury, during which arose the Nestorian 
Controversy, regarding the nature of the 
mother of the Saviour. By the Council 
of Ephesus (in the year a.p. 430) she 
was declared mother of Christ in his 
divine as well as human nature, conse- 
quently herself divine. Pictured repre- 
sentations thereupon, which before had 
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been regarded solely in the light of re- 
membrances, as we cherish the memorials 
of a beloved friend, became objects of rev- 
erential invocation, and were multiplied 
to an indefinite number, in every conceiv- 
able variety of form and expression, singly 
with the holy child, or grouped with vari- 
ous surroundings. Wandering through 
the churches and galleries of the old 
world, those vast storehouses where are 
garnered up the art-treasures of ages, 
one is tempted to exclaim: “Of making 
Madonnas, shall there be no end!” 

The earliest and only pictures claiming 
to be authentic portraits are attributed 
to St. Luke as the artist. Blackened to 
almost indistinctness, they are held in 
high esteem as doubly sacred relics; and 
one occupies an elevated position above 
the altar in the magnificent chapel of the 
Borghese family, in the basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, in Rome. We read in 
the writings of one of his contemporaries, 
that Luke was the “beloved physician ;” 
only in later times, during the eleventh 
century, when the first Crusaders brought 
back with them many oriental supersti- 
tions, his fame rose as a limner of the 
“human face divine.” A vague tradition 
exists that there was once a Greek paint- 
er named Luca, and from the fact that 
Luke the Evangelist makes more mention 
of Mary than the other Gospel narrators, 
a confusion of persons may have arisen 
from the similarity of names, the biogra- 
pher and painter confounded and fused 
into one. As to the veritable authen- 
ticity of the relic, let him believe who 
will; available evidence being wanting, 
it must be a matter of sheer faith, For 
the sake of those suffering ones who may 
have needed the leech’s healing art, it is 
devoutly to be hoped that his skill ex- 
ceeded that of the painter, judging from 
the specimen under consideration. 

Next in order of time to the sculptures 
and mosaics before alluded to, we find 
those stiff, expressionless images star- 
ing out from the golden background 
which betokens their Byzantine origin. 
Then the scarcely less hard and lifeless 
pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, and the 
early German painters, though of the 
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latter, a writer of the time, (fourteenth 
century) tells of “one Meistre Wilhelm, 
of Cologne, who was the best painter in 
all German lands, and painted men and 
women as if they were alive.” Toward 
the close of the fifteenth century, the art 
of painting advanced greatly in natural- 
ness of coloring and expression. Ghir- 
landio and Fra Angelico departed from 
the awful rigidity and livid flesh-tints of 
their predecessors, and the latter, in the 
seclusion of his cloister cell, painted Ma- 
donnas and angels so lovely in coloring, 
so purely embodying the deep, religious 
fervor of his soul, that one forgets to no- 
tice the defective drawing, and the disre- 
gard of perspective, and sees only the 
spiritual idea transferred to the canvas. 
Far to the north, Quentin Matsys, Al- 
brecht Diirer, and the elder Holbein, 
painted their ideal Madonnas in moon- 
faced, rosy-cheeked, flaxen-haired dam- 
sels of the true Saxon or Teutonic type, 
the material element ever predominating 
over the spiritual in their conceptions. 
No one style of beauty was adopted 
as most fitly depicting the sovereign 
Lady of the church; but each one has 
pleased his fancy, selected his ideal, or 
sketched from the face of his living 
model. 

Thence onward the two succeeding cen- 
turies witnessed marvelous developments 
and progress in the fine arts, The Chris- 
tian church had grown in numbers and in 
power, until the whole civilized world, at 
least in name, owned allegiance to her 
sway. But corruptions had changed and 
sullied her pure faith, since the days when 
the followers of the Crucified sent up their 
simple fervent prayers and thanksgivings 
from hiding-places in catacombs, forests 
and coverts of the rocks, often reaching 
the heavenly crown through the fiery 
baptism of the martyr’s death, The gar- 
ments of humility, which enrobed the 
heroic souls of the early Christians, had 
been exchanged for the purple and fine 
linen of royalty ; haughty princes reigned, 
arrogating to themselves more than king- 
ly power over temporal as well as spirit- 
ual affairs, in the room of ‘the humble 
fisherman of Galilee, True, the Olympian 
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deities had vanished; the gods of Greece 
and Rome, and Egypt and Scandinavia, 
existed only in the land of romance and 
fable. Juno and Isis, Astarte and Freya, 
were dethroned, but others reigned in their 
stead; their attendant divinities of lesser 
note were gone, butan innumerable army 
of saints and martyrs of every degree fill- 
ed their places, The Pantheon was dis- 
mantled, but St. Peter’s was rising from 
its ruins. A new religion, scarcely differ- 
ing from the old, save in that holy truths 
were hidden and preserved beneath its 
gorgeous drapery of externals, waiting 
only for the spirit of the Reformation to 
bring them forth to the mid-day light, had 
overspread the known world. 

The Medici in Florence and Rome were 
the nursing fathers of all that tended to 
magnificencé and esthetic culture. The 
dominant power over church and state, the 
fine arts were made subservient to the 
glory of each. Painting, under their rule, 
was about equally divided between the 
historical and sacred ; the former frequent- 
ly allegorical or classical as well, notable 
events and personages figuring under the 
guise of a corresponding mythological 
representation. The medisval masters 
painted Venus and the boy Cupid one day, 
and a Holy Family, with the same pencils 
wet with the same colors the next, and 
often the only distinction between the two 
was to be found in the accessions, or des- 
tination of the picture. Beneath Correg- 
gio’s hand grew the glorious “Holy Night” 
and the sweet “ Zingarella Mother,” but 
it also wrought creations, exquisite in 
execution, but so revolting in subject and 


detail that it seems profanation to name 


them in the same sentence. Andrea del 
Sarto, Titian, and a little later Rubens, 
come under the same condemnation. 

Yet of the few pictures standing out in 
distinct individuality of preéminent ex- 
cellence is Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption of the 
Virgin.” Departing from the idea of her 
perennial youth, he has represented her 
a noble, mature woman; clad in flowing 
garments of purple and blue, she is soar- 
ing gently upward toward heaven; her 
face expresses a wonderful combination 
of calm repose and rapt exaltation, A 
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crowd of people exhibiting various emo- 
tions, admiration, grief and wonder, watch 
her ascent, About her feét and encircling 
her are innumerable cherubs and angels, 
some very beautiful. Above, the Almighty, 
as a hoary-headed old man, with long beard, 
is ready to receive her with outstretched 
arms. The group below adds nothing to 
the beauty of the composition, while the 
figure above is painfully repulsive to the 
Christian’s eye. But the central object, 
to which all the rest are mere adjuncts, is 
so perfect in its graceful majesty, so rich 
in the sumptuous luxuriance of Titian’s 
unrivalled coloring, that the effect pro- 
duced is the perfection of harmony. 

Rubens painted Madonnas, as he did 
Venuses and portraits of Mary di Medici, 
by the wholesale; but they are alike, the 
earthiest of the earthy. With all his un- 
questionable genius, he must have pos- 
sessed a coarse imagination, wholly unable 
to comprehend or delineate humanity in 
its higher phases, where the woman ap- 
proximates to the Divine; had he essayed 
to paint an Eve, it would have been after, 
not before the transgression. Michael 
Angelo came upon the stage, and his al- 
most superhuman mind seémed equal to 
any demands; but he was too massive, too 
stupendous, too thoroughly masculine in 
his conceptions, to bring forth the loving, 
tender traits of a half-divine woman. 
Strange, that the friend of Vittoria Colon- 
na could not learn from her to model a 
woman of the noble sort; she who was so 
nearly a peerless embodiment of all the 
attributes of female loveliness. 

In Da Vinci, Guido, Carlo Dolce, Ra- 
phael, and Murillo, we behold the culmina- 
tion, the finished perfection, of sacred art 
as adapted peculiarly to representations 
of the Virgin Mother. Guido excels more 
in depicting her as the Mater Dolorosa, 
As an example of his treatment of the sub- 
ject, there are none more finished in ex- 
ecution, more tender in expression, than 
the “Madonna of the Rosary,” in the 
Bologna collection, as she weeps in in- 
tensity of grief over the lifeless form of 
her dead son stretched across her knees, 
Carlo Dolce may scarcely be permitted to 
stand in the ranks of the great masters, 
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yet not far behind them. His Mater 
Dolorosa is simply a head and bust, draped 
in a deep blue mantle closely clasped 
at the throat with one hand; the face 
is one of absolutely perfect beauty, sor- 
rowful yet full of serene resignation, 
the eyes downcast, and the head bent in 
an attitude of pensive meditation. His 
Madonna and Sleeping Jesus in the Cor- 
sini Gallery, at Rome, usually known as 
the “Parce somnum rumpere,” from the 
legend inscribed beneath, is charming in 
the pure tone of its spirit. A youthful 
mother, with an expression of the most 
absorbing maternal love, watches over the 
slumber of a lovely infant, which is half 
covered by the veil she wears; one hand 
holds a corner of the veil, and the other 
is raised, as if to deprecate a disturbing 
sound which might break his repose. 
Aside from the halo encircling the heads 
of both mother and child, there is nothing 
to mark the group as being elevated above 
the fairest type of humanity, Carlo Dolce’s 
Madonnas are characterized by the exquis- 
ite finish of their execution, and a peculiar 
sweetness and ethereal delicacy of expres- 
sion, Somewhat akin in design and sen- 
timent to this picture, is one, seldom 
noticed by casual observers, in the Museum 
at Naples. It is painted in distemper, de- 
faced, discolored, in spots peeled off, and 
its origin unknown, The mother clasps 
close to her bosom the sleeping child, 
and the attitude and face breathe forth 
an air of inexpressible tenderness and 
beauty. 

But unquestionably of all the genius 
which has been employed to do honor to 
Mary, none has reached that transcend- 
ent excellence displayed in the works of 
Raphael and Murillo. Differing widely, 
and each excelling in the delineation of 
his own ideas, no parallel or contrast.can 
be drawn between them. Murillo, how- 
ever, sometimes painted a mere rustic 
mother, nursing her infant, Spanish in 
type, and for which any handsome, ro- 
bust peasant woman, sitting by the road- 
side, may have furnished the model, Ra- 
phael, on the contrary, never forgot the 
sacredness of his subject; even in his fam- 
ily groups, occupied in the most homely 
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of domestic avocations, a certain air of 
innate nobility, a refined dignity, attests 
that his Madonna is more than a Jewish 
mother in lowly, life; not majestic or 
queenly of mien, but of the truest type 
of a “perfect woman, nobly planned;” 
her mission is ever manifest; she is the 
mother, not the peer of Christ; lovely in 
all the sweetest, attributes of her sex. 
She is divine in holiness, purity, and love, 
not in conscious power or majesty. In 
his manifold and varied representations 
of Mary, the maternal idea is invariably 
predominant; never do we find him sep- 
arating the mother from the child, 
Raphael and Murillo have each left to 
the world one matchless production, ex- 
celling all the other works of their own 
hands, and towering in unapproachable 
isolation far above the highest efforts of 
all other painters. The “Madonna di 
San Sisto,” of the former, is too well 
known to bear a new and feeble descrip- 
tion ; copies and descriptions alike fail to 
convey a just idea of the original. No 
pen or pencil may reproduce that strange 
blending of expression in those glorious 
eyes, which one may study day after day, 
and yet fail to comprehend satisfactorily 
all that lies hidden in their calm depths. 
It is perhaps the only picture of the kind 
in which the accessories are in entire ac- 
cord with the central subject ; where they 
add to, instead of detract from, the har- 
monious elegance of the whole composi- 
tion. The graceful attitude and lovely 
face of Santa Barbara, on the left, and 
the venerable form of Pope Pius the 
Sixth, on the right, are inimitable. In the 
foreground, the two angel boys are such 
children as ours might have been, had sin 
not sullied the purity of their birth, with 
the same abstracted, wondering, intense 
gaze, as if looking off into the unseen 
world, which we sometimes see upon the 
faces of mortal children. The cherub 
host who hover around are so shadowy, 
that the somewhat grotesque effect usual- 
ly produced by the introduction of such 
pure fictions of fancy, is quite lost, and 
their attendant ministry is more felt than 
seen, In this particular Murillo fails, his 
cherubs being neither airy sprites nor 
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heautiful children, but often thoroughly 
earthy in their extreme ugliness, 
Raphael has given expression in its 
highest development to the maternal sen- 
timent, an entirely human element, In 
Murillo’s masterpiece, the “ Immaculate 
Conception,” of the Louvre gallery, the 
animus differs in being wholly spiritual. 
Not the faintest tinge of even the holiest 
of mortal attributes is visible in this perfect- 
ly etherealized creation. The exquisitely 
symmetrical figure of the Virgin, clothed 
in symbolical white drapery, which falls in 
graceful negligence about her, relieved 
only by the rich folds of a deep blue 
mantle thrown across one shoulder, 
stands lightly poised upon the globe and 
crescent moon ; scarcely so much resting 
upon them as self-sustained in the air, 
implying only her superiority to all cre- 
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ated things. Clouds are beneath her feet, 
and a concourse of child-angels and 
cherub-heads encircle her. Masses of 
golden ringlets float over her shoulders, 
the arms are crossed upon her bosom, her 
head slightly thrown back, and her eyes 
raised to heaven, and the whole face 
luminous with an irradiance of glorified 
ecstacy. That the spiritual and intangi- 
ble essence should be so transfused into 
the form and features of a mortal wo- 
man, as to render her compietely seraphic, 
subordinating so entirely the flesh to the 
soul, is more than a triumph of genius; 
it is an inspiration, alike marvelous in 
its conception and wondrous in its em- 
bodiment. 

Raphael’s Madonna is the “Mother, 
fount of love still flowing; ” Murillo’s is 
the “ Maid of maidens, all excelling.” 


—_——— 0+ eo 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF BRAIN-WORKERS. 


Ir has always been supposed that those 
who labor with the mind must expect to 
sacrifice health, to a greater or less de- 
gree, and relinquish the hope of attain- 
ing a ripe old age. Our newspapers, our 
school-books, our works on hygijene, 
abound with warnings addressed to lit- 
erary men, as though they were the only 
class subject to disease. Even by medi- 
cal men, it has been assumed that the im- 
mortal part of our nature can flourish 
only at the expense of the mortal; and 
the truth of the assumption has been very 
little investigated because very little 
doubted. The doctrine that has been 
taught. by many of our popular writers, 
is that, in the economy of man, body and 
mind are necessarily at war, that one can 
grow and prosper only as the nations of 
Europe extend their dominions, by in- 
fringing on the rights one of another. 

This doctrine is worse than unscien- 
tific, it is a libel on the Creator, who has 
ordained that body and soul should work 
together, and be developed in grand and 
beautiful harmony. God makes nothing 
in vain, and if a mind of wondrous pow- 
ers is given to man, it is designed that it 





should be used; and it is also provided 
that it should be strengthened and not 
weakened by its own activity; and, fur- 
thermore, that the body should be nour- 
ished and not impaired by the growth of 
the soul it incases, 

But casting theory aside and applying 
the test of statistics, we shall see the fals- 
ity of the commonly received opinion, 
that the activity of the mind is unfavora- 
ble to health and longevity. And the 
object of this essay is to establish the op- 
posite doctrine, that our brain-workers 
are as healthy and long-lived a class as 
we have among us. We shall first glance 
at the influences which conspire to pro- 
duce this result, and then give some sta- 
tistics which confirm the theory. 

No one occupation combines all the 
conditions conducive to health and lon- 
gevity. The laws of health demand at 
least four cardinal conditions: the occu- 
pation must admit of a healthful and sym- 
metrical development of man’s whole. na- 
ture—it must admit of system—it must 
be congenial— it must be one that can 
be prosecuted without undue anxiety 
and worriment. But taking the world as 
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‘ we find it, no such ideal oecupation ex- 


ists. No profession meets all these condi- 
tions. No work, of brain or muscle, en- 
tirely escapes conflict with the known 
laws of hygiene. But some kinds of work 
approximate these conditions more nearly 
than others; and brain-workers, as we 
shall attempt to show, conform more close- 
ly to these laws than the mechanical or 
laboring classes,'and consequently enjoy 
firmer health and greater length of days. 

The true doctrine is, that while mental 
anxiety is injurious, both to mind and body, 
mental activity is preéminently healthful. 

Let us now look at the special callings 
which require the largest exercise of the 
intellectual nature. 

Clergymen very properly demand our 
first attention. In many respects, they 
are the most prominent of our profes- 
sional men, and are always cited as illus- 
trations of the destructive effects of in- 
tellectual toil; and in the popular mind 
the Christian ministry is associated with 
bronchitis, consumption, insanity, and an 
early grave. 

Now, while it is true that clergymen, 
in common with all classes of brain-work- 
ers, are peculiarly liable to the class of 
diseases which result from undue press- 
ure on the nervous system and vocal or- 
gans, it is also true that they are remark- 
ably free from most of the inflammatory 
affections that carry off our mechanics and 
laborers before the average term of life is 
reached: and only a-blind adherence to 
authority and impression has prevented 
this fact from being recognized long ago. 
And in this connection it may be well to 
remark, that the so-called nervous dis- 
eases which are peculiar, in a degree, ‘to 
those who work or rather over-work with 
the mind, although they annoy existence 
and cripple usefulness, are by no means 
as serious in their character as many acute 
disorders that over-exertion of the phys- 
ical powers and attendant exposure seem 
to invite and foster. Nay, it is a fact ver- 
ified by history and by daily observation, 
that a susceptible and feeble frame may 
incase aclear and powerfully working in- 
tellect. 

The ministerial calling approximates 
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more nearly, perhaps, than any other to 
the ideal occupation we have supposed, 

The pastor is called upon to use his 
whole nature, the emotional and phys- 
ical as well as the intellectual. The ex- 
ercise of the moral faculties, is specially 
conducive to a healthful manhood, Pray- 
er and praise, religious emotions, and a 
heart at peace with God and may and 
aglow with the hope of immortality, tend 
to make the digestion better, the sleep 
calmer, and give to the eyes a brighter 
luster, and a fresher color to the cheeks, 
Whatever has a contrary effect is not re- 
ligion, only its counterfeit. 

Again, the ministry is usually followed 
by those who can choose their life-calling, 
and who find this, with all its drawbacks, 
congenial. Itis not a duty simply, but a 
high and holy pleasure to exercise their 
calling. Clergymen also, more than al- 
most any other class of laborers, can sys- 
tematize their time and labor, and can 
perform their duties for the most part un- 
der favorable circumstances. According 
to theoretical standards, therefore, minis- 
ters should be among the healthiest and 
most jubilant of men, and should attain 
the maximum of human existence. But 
there are certain pernicious habits that 
are common among clergymen, although 
they are not necessarily connected with 
their calling. Over-work and undue anx- 
iety for reputation are the great tempta- 
tions for the young and ambitious preach- 
er, especially in our large cities. The lit- 
erary standard is high, the calls of society 
are urgent, the rivalry is often intense as 
in more carnal pursuits, the earthly re- 
wards of success are abundant, in fame if 
not in wealth, and it is not easy for the 
aspiring and talented to crucify their love 
of reputation at the bidding of copscience. 

Clergymen are also liable to throat dis- 
orders, arising mainly from their unnatural 
habits of speaking ; but those who are sen- 
sible enough to talk to their hearers on 
religion as they would talk on other top- 
ics, or who leave their manuscripts at 
home, or, at least, read in their pulpit as 
they would read at the fireside, are no 
more liable to laryngitis than are lawyers 
and politicians, I have also observed, 
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since the wearing of the beard has 
ceased to be accounted a sin for the 
clergy, and since the stiff high collars 
of many folds have given way to a more 
simple and natural style of neck dress, 
that “dysphonia tlericorum” has become 
less common in the profession, 

But in spite of these drawbacks, in spite 
of the harassments of poverty, the an- 
noyances of frequent and sudden removals 
and the extra-professional duties, from* 
which there is no escape, statistical tables, 
embracing widely different periods, agree 
in allowing a good average length of years 
to clergymen of all denominations. Con- 
cerning no other profession or occupation 
are the figures so accordant. 

Of 417 clergymen whose names are re- 
corded in Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, 
the average age was 65.7, and of these 13 
lived to be over 90; 66 over 80; 23 over 
70, and 84 over 60. In Massachusetts 
the average age af clergymen, as appears 
by the Registrative Report, is 56.75, and 
in Rhode Island 59.25. Of 840 clerical 
graduates of Harvard College the average 
age was 63.62. 

From statistics gathered at the same 
time and place as above, it appears that me- 
chanics and laboring men of all classes die 
before they are 50, while those engaged in 


printing, painting, and those who labor in , 


unnatural positions, in over-heated rooms, 
do not attain an average of forty-five. A 
vast difference surely, and that can be ex- 
plained on no theory but that of the pre- 
eminent healthfulness of intellectual toil. 

These statistics are confirmed by daily 
observation, Among no public bodies 
do we find more aged and venerable patri- 
archs than in the ecclesiastical assemblies 
of clergymen. The pastor who retains 
one charge all his life will not unlikely 
live to bury the greater portion of his 
parishioners who are of the same age. 
He will run an equal race with the sturdy 
husbandmen whose lot he so often envies, 
and will not unfrequently outlive two 
generations of shoemakers and operatives, 
No longer, then, let the fear of ill-health 
and an early death be added to the other 
causes that deter our youth from embrac- 
ing the ministry. 

Vou. V.—33 
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The profession of Law is also to an em- 
inent degree favorable to health and lon- 
gevity. Of lawyers it has been said that 
they “need a bad heart and a good diges- 
tion.” If this be true, then our pleaders 
and counselors are certainly well supplied 
with these conditions, for they stand high 
on the tables of longevity. Unlike cler- 
gymen, lawyers -are not always able to 
command their time or systematize their 
labor, and they are even more liable to 
exhausting crises. The advocate must 
spend hours and days in the horrible air 
of court-rooms, and the counselor, in his 
office-chair, leads the most sedentary life 
conceivable, 

On the other hand, law presents a wide 
field for the exercise of the largest powers 
of reason and judgment; as ascience it is 
intimately connected with statesmanship 
and diplomacy. If mental activity be 
healthful, then surely ought lawyers to en- 
joy a goodly length of life, notwithstand- 
ing the violations of hygienic laws that are 
incidental to their calling. 

Their average age in Massachusetts was 
found to be 56.11; in Rhode Island 43.75. 
They do not stand as high on the list as 
clergymen, and yet they. are healthier as 
well as longer lived than most of the me- 
chanics and laborers. 

According to ordinary impression Physi- 
cians are lessable to cure themselves than 
others, and are hurried away by diseases 
from which their patients might be res- 
cued, Medicine is, indeed, in some par- 
ticulars, the most inconsistent and unequal 
of the professions. In one aspect it is pe- 
culiarly conducive to health, in another it 
would appear to be exceedingly prejudi- 
cial. It calls into action the best faculties 
of the mind and heart; its study embraces 
in its totality the whole range of human 
thought and feeling. Not only is it his 
province to prescribe for merely physical 
maladies ; it is his solemn, responsible pri- 
vilege to 

“Minister to a mind diseased, 


Pluck out from memory a rooted sorrow; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain,” 


a task that demands his moral as well as 
intellectual sympathy and inspiration. So 
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far, then, as the practice of medicine gives 
scope for the exertion of man’s best facul- 
ties and quickens the moral nature, so far 
does it approximate the ideal type of a 
profession. 

But there is another side to the picture. 
The physician, especially the country prac- 
titioner, cannot adjust his hours of labor 
according to hygienic rules. He earns his 
bread out of human accidents that recog- 
nize no times or seasons. The life of a 
conscientious and successful practitioner 
must necessarily be one of exposure, anx- 
iety, and irregular toil. There dre those 
who are able to combine the physical ex- 
ercise of daily practice with various study 
and acquisition, thus marrying bodily with 
intellectual toil—a most felicitous unior, 
that cannot fail to be conducive to health 
and longevity. 

Of 490 physicians of Massachusetts who 
died before 1840, the average age was 57, 
and 35 in each 100 attained the age of sev- 
enty. In Thatcher's Medical Biography 
145 physiciansare mentioned whose aver- 
age age was 62, and of these 25 lived to be 
over 90. Of 32 physicians and surgeons 
whose lives are sleetched in Gross’ Medi- 
eal Biography, (including several who died 
before their prime) the average age was 
59. Comparing the three professions, 
then, we find that the expectation of life 
for clergymen is 60 years, for lawyers, 54, 
and for phyicians, 52 years, 

Authors, as a distinct registered class, are 
not numerous; and yet the number of 
those who write and publish books is not 
small. We have authors scattered through 
all the professions—clergymen who write 
for the press almost as much as for the pul- 
pit—lawyers who love to escape, at times, 
from the tangled jungles of litigation to 
the flowery mead of letters—physicians 
who snatch odd hours from hard toil to 
work still harder with the pen. It follows, 
then, that whatever hygienic laws’ apply 
to professional men must also apply with 
equal'force to authors as such. 

On the score of congeniality we may 
safely assert that no class of workers so 
love their ‘calling as do authors. Says 
one: “Of all artists the poet is most 


proud of his work;” and the statement 
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may be extended to include all classes of 
writers. The financial rewards of author- 
ship are not, on the whole, flattering, the 
prospects of success are uncertain, and 
few will embark on its stormy sea unless 
forced to do so by some irresistible im- 
pulse. When driven by pecuniary straits, 
authors can systematize their time and 
can think and toilin repose. But authors 
are often men of genius, endowed with 
excellent imagination and subject to its 
varying moods and fitful humors. The 
muse is often coquettish, and will not come 
and go at the bidding ; fancy will not soar 
by the laws of arithmetic. 

It is one of the unfortunate compensa- 
tions of genius, that he who possesses it 
in large measure must be its slave. The 
imagination will not be fettered by hygi- 
enic laws. Many of the choicest spirits 
of the world, who have contributed most 
largely to its wealth of thought, were 
moody men to whom one hour was the 
darkness of Erebus and another the bright- 
ness of Elysium. Byron, Burns, Sheri- 
dan, Keats, Goldsmith, Milton, and Irving, 
and nearly all the bright names in imag- 
inative literature, were literally the “ pris- 
oners of their ideas.” 

There is a kind of intellectual frenzy 
to which imaginative authors are subject, 
while in the heat of composition, which 
is but the creative mood intensified. In 
the fine phrase of Goethe it may be 
called “intoxication without wine.” It 
depends partly on the physical, partly on 
the intellectual nature. The blood mounts 
to the temples, and all the powers of 
thought are strung to their utmost tension; 
ideas and fancies whirl in a ceaseless pano- 
rama before the mental vision, oftentimes 
with a rapidity too great to be transferred 
to paper or arranged in logical sequence; 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, all merely phys- 
ical sensations, are forgotten for the time 
being, and the soul seems to soar away 
from its earthly tabernacle. It was in 
such hours that Byron and Percival wrote 
their choicest verses, that Irving painted 
his most exquisite descriptions. And there 
are many clergymen who compose most 
of their discourses while in such heats, at 
a single sitting; and yet they donot sink 
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into premature graves, Such intellectual 
intoxication, unless indulged in to a very 
great excess, seems to have, at least, no 
pernicious influence on the health, provid- 
ed the habits of the man in other respects 
be temperate and regular. 

It is true that many whose names shine 
brightest in the galaxy of the world’s 
thinkers, walked all their lives in sorrow 
and pain, and sank into premature graves. 
But, on the other hand, it is just as true 
that the logical cause of the suffering and 
early decease of these men is to be found, 
in most instances, not in their intellectual 
activity as authors so much as in their na- 
tive feebleness of constitution, in their dis- 
sipated habits, or in their external circum- 
stances. Many delicate, finely-strung na- 


tures are irresistibly impelled to author- 
ship by the force of their genius, and, if 
such are doomed to a lifelong battle with 
disease, surely their calling should not be 
held responsible for their misfortunes. 
| Some worry themselves to death, others 
hasten it by over-indulgence of the pas- 


sions, and others die simply because na- 
ture does not allow them sufficient capital 
to sustain life: but very few die simply 
rom over-exertion of the mind. 

No one will pretend that writing poe- 

/ try killed Byron, though he did compose 
at midnight under the influence of gin and 

\ water. The daisies grew early over the 
grave of Keats, not because of toil so 

, much as of painful worry engendered by 

others’ cruelty and his own errors. The 
exquisitely feminine spirit of Schiller did 
not desert its frail tabernacle before he 
was 46, though he worked terribly at ir- 
regular hours, under the stimulus of wine, 
and oftentimes under the most depressing 
circumstances. We can but feel that he 
was taken away in his prime, and yet he at- 
tained about the average age of mechanics, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
had he been measurably obedient to the 
laws of hygiene he might have lived twen- 
ty years longer. 

On the other hand, contemplate what 
wonders of toil as well as of suffering have 
been endured by many authors who have 
yet attained a good old age. Sir Walter 
Scott, overwhelmed with debt, lonely 
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through bereavement, persistently writ- 
ing and planning until he was past sixty ; 
Dante, fighting with poverty and with 
his own weaknesses, plunging into all 
mysteries and sciences for threescore 
years and ten; Edwards, establishing a 
reputation as a theologian and philoso- 
pher that shall stand forever, while he was 
obliged to measure out his plain food ac- 
cording to the caprices of his delicate 
stomach ; Irving, working at his desk for 
twelve and even fifteen hours a day, rising 
often at midnight to resume his task, and 
yet not compelled to lay aside his pen until 
he was seventy-six. Besides these, scores 
of names are at once suggested of men of 
genius and letters who have struggled with 
poverty and with various forms of ill, and 
yet have thought on and written on until 
past the allotted term of human life. 

But so much has been said of Kirke 
White, Chatterton, Keats, and others who 
were similarly unfortunate, and so many 
homilies have been written on the lessons 
of their lives, that those who have not in- 
vestigated the subject will be surprised at 
the statement, that the average age of the 
poets, essayists, historians, and novelists 
of England, whose names have been hand- 
ed down with various degrees of fame, is 
nearly sixty years, 

If we go back to classic times, we find 
that Cicero died at 64, Demosthenes at 60, 
Socrates at 70, Sophocles at 90, Virgil at 
51, Tacitus at 60, Plato at 80, Aristotle at 
63, Aischylus at 69, Ovid at 60, Livy at 76, 
Anaxagoras at 88, Zeno at 98, and Xeno- 
phon at 90; and if the list be extended to 
include all the immortal authors of anti- 
quity, the average longevity is found to 
be very high. As a rule, philosophers 
and men of science are healthier and long- 
er lived: than poets or romancers, partly 
because their temperaments are less sus- 
ceptible and their habits more regular. 

Students in our academies and colleges 
are as healthy and vigorous as any other 
body of young men in the country. Not 
among clerks, mechanics, or laborers have 
I observed as pleasant an average of 
sturdy, bounding health as among the 
undergraduates of Harvard and Yale. It 
is true that under the forcing processes 
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that obtain in many of our educational 
institutions some of our bright lads grow 
pale and wan, and perhaps die young, 
yet the number of those who are killed 
by excessive study as such is exceedingly 
small, And where such cases do occur 
the cause is usually to be traced to some 
persistent transgression of the laws of 
nature in regard to diet, sleep, exercise, 
or to some destroying personal habits. 
It cannot be too often repeated that study 
is in itself eminently healthful, and that 
even when pursued to excess it is the 
least frequent of the many causes that tend 
to impair the health of our children in 
our schools and seminaries. Yet hun- 
dreds of young men are annually deterred 
from pursuing a liberal course of study by 
the mistaken fear on their part, or on that 
of their friends, that they may not be able 
to meet the demands that will be made 
upon them. 

Intelligent farmers are properly in- 
cluded among the brain-workers. In the 
various pursuits of agriculture there is 
needed something more than bone and 
muscle. A thoroughly stupid man, de- 
void of mental energy and foresight, can 
no more make a successful farmer than 
a successful lawyer or minister or phy- 
sician. A broad gulf separates the hus- 
bandman, ruling swa arva paterna, and the 
common laborer, or the farm-hand hired 
at so much per day or month. 

It is a fact generally known that the 
average longevity of farmers is very high. 
But this green old age is nof due to their 
muscular exercise alone, for mechanics 
and laborers, who work even harder than 
farmers, do not live as long by many 
years; it is not due to the pure air they 
breathe, for many out-of-door laborers 
are much lower in the scale of longevity 
than they; nor, lastly, is it due to the 
calmness of rural life, for the farmer, if 
freeholder, is burdened with grave re- 
sponsibilities and oppressed by weightier 
cares than the butcher in the market, the 
teamster on the highway, or the work- 
man he employs by the day, all of whom 
die much younger than he. Farmers are 
long-lived not only because of pure air, 
moderate exercise, and country quiet, but 
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more especially because they can counter- 
act the injurious effects of merely physical 


labor by varied activity of the mind. Of . 


nearly 20,000 of this class who died in 
Massachusetts, the average age was over 
sixty. 

Merchants and manufacturers live much 
longer than artisans and laborers, but not 
as long as professional men, The head 
of any large business firm must needs be 
a man of intellectual activity, and the 
myriad complications of mercantile life 
make heavy drafts on the will and nerve 
of the ablest. But the tendency of trade 
is to develop the faculties singly rather 
than in their entirety, consequently the 
man of business is apt to become sordid 
and narrow. Financial- crises invite 
cerebral disease much more than do the 
anxieties of professional life. And yet, 
as a rule, our merchants in active busi- 
ness, are a sturdy class; but clerks and 
those who fill subordinate positions, when 
the duties are purely mechanical, are apt 
to suffer from the various phases of ner- 
vous disorders. 

The fact that the expectation of human 
life increases with the progress of civiliza- 
tion confirms the position we have taken. 
From accurately prepared tables it appears 
that the expectation of life in Geneva in 
1600, was nine years, in 1800, thirty-one, 
and in 1833, forty-five years. A most 
wonderful increase, and one that cannot 
be wholly accounted for by the progress 
of social science and sanitary knowledge. 
Statistics of London and Paris, so far as 
they go, agree in the main with those of 
Geneva. In our large cities, at the pres- 
ent day, we observe the best physical 
development among the better classes. 
Even our fashionable ladies, who loll on 
soft cushions in darkened, over-heated 
apartments, who ride in closed carriages, 
and who each season worry through a 
dreary round of luxurious dissipation, are 
healthier, and as a class, handsomer than 
their milliners and servant girls, or even 
the daughters and wives of farmers in the 
country. 

Reasoning from analogy and from the 
facts of biography, it would seem that 
those who are endowed with unusual in- 
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tellectual powers, can work harder and 
longer, all things being equal, than the 
rank and file of humanity. The law is 
that great intellects are incased in sturdy, 
powerful frames, and the occasional ex- 
istence of monstrosities serves but to 
establish the rule. The number of really 
great men of history is comparatively so 
small that it is impossible to fully sub- 
stantiate this theory by statistical facts, 
but if we take the record of biography 
from the earliest time to the present, as 
our guide, it would seem to be very clear 
that intellectual giants are capable of 
undergoing severer brain labor, with far 
better prospects of longevity, than men 
of mere ordinary ability. I have taken 
the pains to go through the cyclopedia, 
and io note down the ages of one hundred 
of the greatest men of history, those who 
have created epochs, and have been the 
leaders of the world’s thought in litera- 
ture, art, science, and statesmanship, and 
I have found that the average age of these 
was much higher than that of literary and 
professional men generally; nay, even 
much higher than that of clergymen, the 
longest livers of all. This list, which cov- 
ers a period of many centuries, contains 
such names as Goethe, Coleridge, Lessing, 
Beranger, Wordsworth, Voltaire, Hume, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, and Irving 
among men of letters; Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, and Reynolds among painters ; 
Malebranche, Locke, Liebnitz, Kant, 
Hobbes, and Hamilton among modern 
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philosophers; and Socrates, Aristotle, 
Plato, Cicero, among the ancients; 
Harvey, Cuvier, Buffon, Galileo, Hum- 
boldt, Newton, Jenner, and Faraday 
among men of science; Napoleon, Marl- 
borough, Washington, Metternich, Riche- 
lieu, Burke, Webster, Calhoun, and Clay 
among warriors and statesmen ; and Cal- 
vin, Luther, Knox, Butler, Paley, and 
Edwards among theologians. No one 
will deny that these and similar names 
fairly represent the giants of history. 

Now, the aggregate ages of the one 
hundred men on this list was not far from 
7,500, giving the astonishing average of 
nearly seventy-five years ! whichis twelve 
to fifteen years higher than that of the 
most favored of ordinary professional 
men, Whoever will make the effort to 
fill out any list of names that thoroughly 
represent the leaders of the world’s 
thought and activity will, I am sure, ar- 
rive at results not essentially different 
from mine. 

Contrasting then these interesting facts 
of the biography of brain-workers with 
the low average longevity of the inferior 
classes and the lower orders of society 
generally, are we not justified in the con- 
clusion that it is a part of the msyterious 
plan of God in the world to proportion 
the expectation of human life according 
to the degree of our mental endowments 
and the manner in which they are im- 


proved ? 
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In Virginia all the little rivers are call- 
ed“runs.” To begin, there is Bull Run— 
famous for all time—Broad Run, Ram’s- 
horn Run, Oak-bend Run: but, without 
attempting to keep the run of all these 
Runs, let us arrive at once at Kettle Run, 
last of mention but first in my memory, 
with which we have immediately to do, 

The spring of 1862 found me a war cor- 
respondent, camped at Centreville, await- 
ing the development of events. The new 


Department of the Rappahannock had just 


been created, and the Potomac had ceased 
to engfoss public attention. All had been 
quiet along the latter river for so long a 
time that the customary telegram to that 
effect no longer excited wild enthusiasm 
through the land, and the popular eye 
was reaching eagerly forward to the new 
Department, hoping that along the Rap- 
pahannock all would not be quiet. , 

In company with another correspondent 
I had spent a very pleasant week at Cen- 
treville. The main body of the army was 
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lying motionless as an anaconda after a 
full meal of bullocks, and we had nothing 
to do but play drum-poker, skirmish 
around the vountry for chickens, and min- 
ister to the creature comforts of the wretch- 
edraw-boned horses which the generosity 
of journals provided for the convenience 
of their correspondents in the field. 
Strange animals these same horses were, 
and I have often wondered where the 
newspaper proprietors picked them up. 
On ordinary as well as necessary occasions, 
it was impossible to urge them out of a 
walk: if a cavalry company chanced to 
be in pursuit of you they would stumble 
and blunder along with the most provok- 
ing indifference to possible consequences, 
just as though their riders’ necks were 
worth no more than their own. But let 
the tables be turned, let the enemy be the 
pursued, and they evinced the most in- 
decent haste, plunging far in advance of 
all others and landing you in the most 
solid portion of the enemy’s ranks, to be 
led off into ignominious captivity, if haply 
you escape a swift death by acareless bul- 
let. Their only idea seemed to be to carry 
correspondents into danger; with that 
end in view they would sniff the battle 
afar off, and rush madly forward, break- 
ing down the moment they got fairly on 
the ground, and leaving their riders, whose 
pens were much mightier than their 
swords, to bear the shock of contending 
squadrons, 

One Sunday, however, my companion 
and myself were aroused from our dolce 
Sar niente—not by sweet tintinnabulations, 
for the sound of the church-going bell 
was not then heard in Virginia, the tra- 
dition then being that all the bells had 
been recast into cannon—but by rumors 
of action and actions, “the blood-red 
blossom of war with a heart of fire,” 
which had so long promised fruition, 
was about to burst into full flower on the 
banks of the Rappahannock, and it was 
necessary for us to respond to the call. 
Following the kettle-drum brought us 
to Kettle Run. 

The reputation of Virginia for prudent 
and pleasant weather had already been 
seriously compromised. but on this day 
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Virginia lost her character forever. The 
Bilent sadness of snow was manifest in 
the ir all through the previous day, but 
with Sunday’s dawn came the type of an 
aggravated sorrow. Rain, hail, and snow 
fell alternately, producing a state of things 
which our present contractor can never 
achieve in the streets of any city which 
he may agree to clean, though he has, in- 
deed, made strenuous efforts to bear away 
the palm of nastiness in favor of New 
York. But uninviting as the prospect 
appeared, correspondents need must ride 
when duty or the devil drives, and we 
set out on our forlorn journey. 

It is somewhat singular that however 
antagonistic journals may be in principles 
and politics, however they may abuse 
each other in public, those who furnish 
the thunder generally meet in private on 
the friendliest footing, and interchange 
courtesies and confidences with a hearti- 
ness that would astonish the outside 
world of readers. Breasting the sleet 
with ponchos drawn snugly round our 
chins, and beguiling the tedious hours 
with conversation as cheerful and pleas- 
ant as our tightly-set teeth would allow, 
my companion and myself rode over the 
sacred and swimming soil; our horses, 
however, plodded along, side by side, 
voiceless and mute—not that they had 
any prejudice against each other on ac- 
count of being in the employ of different 
newspapers, I fancy, but simply for want 
of a common language. It is rather to 
be regretted, by the way, that the ver- 
nacular of horses consists simply of a 
neigh, neigh, without a corresponding 
and alternating yea, yea, since other- 
wise they could directly express that 
mutual good feeling which they now can 
only manifest by sharing each other’s 
oats, clinking their bridle-bits together, 
and hobnobbing over hay. The animal 
which Baalam bestrode had a rare trick 
of conversation, but that horse being an 
ass the case is to be looked upon as wholly 
exceptional. 

Arrived at Manassas—everybody knows 
where Manassas is—we learned that the 
swollen streams had oveflowed their nat- 
ural barriers and borne away bridges and 
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fences upon their broadened bosoms as 
‘triumphal badges. But there was no re- 
source other than to ride on, . Aside from 
the urgings of duty, the unfortunate 
country around offered entertainment for 
neither man nor beast, if I except the 
chance of hearing Edwin Forrest, who 
was to play one of his favorite characters 
that night in Washington. Literally there 
was no shelter, neither for the crown of 
the head nor the sole of the foot; there 
was nothing to eat and nothing to drink; 
it was emphatically a critical corner, and 
the stern police of necessity admonished 
us in peremptory tones to “move on;” 
and we moved, though the first of May 
was still some days distant. 

About three miles from Manassas—oh |! 
how long those three miles were—we 
encountered a stream known as Kettle 
Run. Ages may come and ages may go; 
man and moons may change—aye, and 
woman, too—the world may waste away 
and its granite foundations crumble, but 
never, so long as memory holds her seat 
in this distracted brain, will I forget that 
name. Bivouacking on the borders of 
the stream were a number of batteries 
and several companies of cavalry, which 
feared to plunge in, accoutred as they 
were, and attempt a crossing. We had 
several old and intimate friends among 
the officers, but not one offered us shelter 
for the night, though several kindly vol- 
unteered to show us the ford. Kettle 
Run, indeed; here was a pretty kettle 
of fish! The snow was falling fast, the 
shades of night had already fallen, the 
wild Run was running riot, level with 
its banks—a wide and white swirl of 
waters was before us. This we saw, only 
this, and nothing more. There was cer- 
tainly no desire on our parts to display 
individual heroism by doing what so 
many hundred heroes had not dared at- 
tempt, (and if unambitious to appear as 
a Hero I was still less anxious to figure 
as Leander) but the stream at least offered 
us a bed, wide enough in all conscience 
for two, which was more hospitality than 
any of our friends on shore inclined to 
extend. In short, there was no alterna- 
tive; the phenomenon of a dilemma with 
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but a single horn was presented, and 
however reluctantly there was no way 
other than to grasp it boldly. With 
cheerful chirrups, assuming a hilarity if 
we had it not, we approached the brink. 
Our horses were singularly averse to the 
enterprise, hinting by gentle snorts, ex- 
pressive of distaste and indignation, that 
they were not fishes; but, remorseless 
and determined as the headstrong proph- 
et to whom reference has before been 
made, we urged them on, quieting their 
constitutional and conscientious scruples 
by spirited applications of whip and spur 
and the vociferation of wild shouts. They 
obeyed; but would to heaven they had 
refused! Scarce had my horse left the 
bank when, rushing with the velocity of 
a mill-race, the stream lifted him bodily 
from his feet and bore him to a maelstrom 
nearly as dark and dreadful as that on 
Labrador’s coast, where like Ixions of the 
deep, we revolved for some minutes on a 
watery wheel—the furthest remove froni 
a “right wheel” ever attempted in the 
face of a friendly force. You would have 
thought we were members of some fresh- 
water circus company, performing for the 
entertainment of a sub-aqueous audience, 
and that this was a benefit night. But 
however entertaining the exhibition may 
have been to lookers-on, it was anything 
but fun for the performers. A better 
illustration of how circumstances alter 
cases could not be desired. Seen from a 
salmon’s standpoint it may all have been 
very fine, and I have sometimes wished 
that I had a sketch giving a fish’s eye 
view of the scene. At the time, how- 
ever, I am free to confess that any one 
could have had my seat who wanted it. 
On escaping from the rotatory clutch of 
the whirlpool, my horse developed a pecu- 
liarity in swimming on the part of that 
noble animal which never before obtruded 
itself quite so violently on my notice. 
Settling down by his stern in the water, 
as though he intended to walk on his 
hind legs, but sagaciously elevating the 
tip of his nose an inch or two above the 
surface of the water, he suddenly insti- 
tuted a series of more startling and spas- 
modic struggles than I shall attempt to de- 
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scribe, For the first time I learned that 
when he comes down to square swim- 
ming this otherwise unselfish beast is not 
at all solicitous as to the comfort and pos- 
sible fate of hisrider. For the first time 
I learned why those singular little fish we 
see in all well-regulated aquaria, which 
wriggle through the water standing per- 
pendicularily on their tails, are called “sea- 
horses.” Their attitude is precisely the 
one which my horse adopted, It was 
afterwards stated by those who stood up- 
on the banks—and volunteered no assist- 
ance—that for some minutes the crown 
of a hat and the tip of an equine nose 
were the only things visible. I had one 
mane reliance, however, and to that I 
clung with a desperation worthy of a 
better hold. Had the mane proved as 
treacherous as did the tail of Tam O’ 
Shanter’s mare, dire indeed would have 
been the consequences. But, fortunately, 
nothing broke. 

The water was cold—a natural result 
perhaps of there being snow and ice in it. 
Such a baptism as we then endured never 
fell to the lot of correspondent or con- 
vert before, I fancy. My teeth chatternow 
at the very recollection, and even in the 
summer months I turn instinctively toa hot 
negus. Under a sweltering July sun I 
never complain and never seek for shelter 
nor a fan ; it isenough to turn my thoughts 
to Kettle Run to become at once com- 
fortably cool and grateful. It is said that 
at such critical moments all the bad deeds 
of one’s lifetime pass before one in rapid 
review. How it may be with others I do 
not knew, but my experience does not 
quite bear out the theory, though it did 
indeed occur to me while whirling in the 
water, that I had once written a line or 
two complimentary to one of the great- 
est rascals that ever lived—who has since, 
I am sorry to say, achieved high office. 
But the most prominent impression on my 
mind at the time wis, that a leading 
morning journal was in imminent danger 
of losing either a correspondent or a 
horse—possibly both—and that I was 
directly and personally interested in the 
result. 

How we finally extricated ourselves 
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and escaped what is sometimes freshly al- 
luded to as “a watery grave,” I do not 
know, and have never seen any one else 
who could give a very clear account. But 
probably the sweet little cherub that is 
said to sit up aloft and watch o’er the fate 
of poor Jack mistook us for mariners, and 
interfered in our behalf. Certain it is that 
I reached the shore a half mile or so be- 
low where we rode in, a wetter and a 
wiser man. Every thing in pockets and 
saddlebags was saturated—even some sar- 
dines which I providently carried, had got 
uncomfortably wet in their snug little tin 
boxes. My wallet, which under ordinary 
circumstances would never attract much 
attention, presented itself then as an ob- 
ject of curious contemplation, Free tick- 
ets, complimentary notices of my last 
contribution to periodical literature, coup- 
led with personal abuse of the author; 
various appeals from tailors, some peremp- 
tory, some pathetic; greenbacks — (not 
many for there were many issued then) 
a photograph and a half-dozen withered 
rose-leaves, were all mingled and massed 
together in a most extraordinary pulp. 
Of a bright golden tress which I had prom- 
ised to keep and treasure forever and 
ever, but a few straggling hairs remained, 
the others had flown or floated the ne- 
reids alone know whither. It grieves 
me to think that the choicest back hairs 
of my Annie should be woven into a gill 
net for shad, that of one of her fair curls 
springes to catch minnows should be 
made: better threads of amber. It was 
a wondrous sea-change indeed which our 
portable property underwent. 

A change of clothing would have been 
most highly appreciated, but it was not to 
be had. The cold which struck through 
our vitals after we reached the bank can 
only be fully comprehended by the one 
who chooses to pack himself in a patent 
freezer and undergo the chilly churnings 
that are necessary to the production of 
ice-cream. None took us to the warmth 
of their bosoms or even their messes, An 
artillery company kindly permitted us to 
dry our clothes before a few scattering 
embers. Certain am I that the fire of ar- 


tillery was never more graciously encoun- 
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tered, either in front or in rear, We slept 
that night on the floor, in our wringing 
clothes, with our wet blanket over us, 
waking in the morning coldly moist and 
steaming like tea-kettles—a natural con- 
sequence perhaps of having been steeped 
in Kettle Run, But the next day we found 
a cavalry major who received us with 
warm hospitality, furnished us food and 
chairs, and altogether did the Good Sa- 
maritan business to the extent of his ra- 
tions and quarters. His name is written 
on my heart, an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver ; and had he fallen during the 
war, depend upon it his would have been 
a good obituary. 

It is a singular peculiarity of those 
mountain streams that they fall quite as 
soon, even sooner, than they rise. Next 
day we forded the Run with very little 
difficulty. To satisfy my curiosity more 
than my thirst I scooped up a little of the 
water in my hand while crossing—a fla-, 
vor of gray-mare was plainly perceptible 
to the taste. It is little wonder that after 
such experience with a run we declined 
to encounter a river, and abandoned all 
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thought of following Gen. McClellan in 
his advance upon Richmond by way of 
the James. Had I concluded to continue 
with the army, I think I should have 
provided myself with a good, steady-going, 
easy-riding duck, a salmon that did not 
particulary object to the saddle, a hippo- 
potamus with a groom from the riverNile, 
or at least a few carrier-fishes to bear dis- 
patches across streams, Had it been ne- 
cessary to cross Kettle Run, I would have 
insisted that the proprietors of the jour- 
nal with which I was connected, provid- 
ed me with pontoons. Death under fire, 
is accepted as a possible chance by the 
correspondent who consents to follow an 
army ; but death under water is a differ- 
ent thing. Dying in the “last ditch” 
would not be talked about so glibly were 
it fairly understood what an unpleasant 
thing a ditch is in time of freshets. I 
question whether even now, though years 
have lapsed, I could cross Kettle Run on a 
suspension bridge, without a shudder and 
the manifestation of a few of the symp- 
toms commonly regarded as indicative of 
hydrophobia. 


THE WONDERS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


[Messrs. Scribner & Co. have in press a 
work by John Lord, LL.D., entitled Tue 
Op Roman Wortp: Tue GRANDEUR AND 
Fartore oF its Crvinization. Mr. Lord is 
already favorably known as an author, and 
especially as one of the most brilliant and 
eloquent lecturers on historical subjects 
which our country has produced. The 
work announced cannot fail to attract the 


attention of scholars and all interested in 


classical history. It is the most learned and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject any- 
where to be met with. Ample and ex- 
act in its details, lucid in arrangement, 
graphic in description, and exceedingly 
felicitous in style, it will prove a highly 
valuable contribution to our historical lit- 
erature. We are permitted by the au- 
thor to present to our readers a portion of 
Chapter III, entitled, “The Wonders of 
Ancient Rome,” omitting the notes and 


an occasional paragraph; and sure we are 
that it will give them a new and vivid 
picture of the extent and grandeur of that 
renowned city.—Ep. Hours at Home.] 
* * * * * 
Avevustus boasted that he found the 
city of brick and left it of marble. It was 
not until the emperors embellished the 
city with amphitheatres, theatres, baths, 
and vast architectural monuments that it 
was really worthy to be regarded as the 
metropolis of the world. The great im- 
provements of Rome in the republican 
period were of a private nature, such as 
the palaces of senatorial families. There 
were no temples equal to those in the 
Grecian cities -either for size, ornament, 
or beauty. Indeed, Rome was never fa- 
mous for temples, but for edifices of ma- 
terial utility rather than for the worship 
of the gods; yet the Romans, under the 
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rule of the aristocracy, were more reli- 
gious than the Corinthians or Athenians. 
On the destruction of the senatorial or 
constitutional party that had ruled since 
the expulsion of the kings, and probably 
before the peaceful accession of Augus- 
tus, B.c. 31, a great impulse was given 
to the embellishments of the city. His 
long reign, his severe taste, and his im- 
mense resources,—undisputed master of 
150 millions of subjects,—enabled him to 
carry out the designs of Julius, and to 
restore an immense number of monu- 
ments falling to decay. But Rome was 
even then deficient in those things which 
most attract attention in our modern capi- 
tals—the streets and squares. The longest 
street of Rome was scarcely three-fourths 
of a mile in length, but the houses upon 
it were of great altitude. Moreover, the 
streets were narrow and dark—scarcely 
more than fifteen feet in width. But they 
were not encumbered with carriages. Pri- 
vate equipages, which form one of the 
most imposing features of a modern city, 
were unknown. There was nothing at- 
tractive in a Roman street, dark, narrow, 
and dirty, with but few vehicles, and with 
dingy shops, like those of Paris in the 
Middle Ages. The sun scarcely ever pen- 
etrated to them. They were damp and 
cold. The greater part of the city be- 
longed to wealthy*and selfish capitalists, 
like Crassus, who thought more of their 
gains than the health or beauty of the city. 
The Subura, the Sub Velia, and the Ve- 
labrum, built in the valleys, were choked 
up with tall houses, frequently more, and 
seldom less, than seventy feet in height. 
The hills alone were covered with aris- 
tocratic residences, temples, and public 
monuments, The only open space, where 
the poor people could get fresh air and 
extensive prospect, was the Circus Maxi- 
mus and the Forum Romanum. The for- 
mer was three-fourths of a mile in length 
and one-eighth in breadth, surrounded 
with a double row of benches, the lower 
of stone and the upper of wood, and would 
seat 285,000 spectators. The Forum was 
the centre of architectural splendor, as 
well as of life and business. Its original 
site extended from the eastern part of the 
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Capitoline to the spot where the Velia 
begins to ascend, and was bounded on the 
south by the Via Sacra, which extended 
to the arx or citadel, It was that conse- 
crated street by which the augurs de- 
scended when they inaugurated the great 
festivals of the republic, and in which lived 
the Pontifex Maximus. Although the Fo- 
rum Romanum was only 700 feet by 470, 
yet it was surrounded by and connected 
with basilicas, halls, porticos, temples, 
and shops. It was a place of great public 
resort for all classes or people—a scene 
of life and splendor rarely if ever equaled, 
and having some resemblance to the 
crowded square of Venice on which St. 
Mark’s stands. Originally it was a mar- 
ket-place, busy and lively, a great resort 
where might be seen “good men walking 
quietly by themselves,” “ flash men strut- 
ting about without a denarius in their 
purses,” “gourmands clubbing for a din- 
ner,” ‘scandal-mongers living in glass 
houses,” “ perjured witnesses, liars, brag- 
garts, rich and erring husbands, worn-out 
harlots,” and all the various classes which 
now appear in the crowded places of Lon- 
don or Paris. In this open space the 
people were assembled on great public 
occasions, and here they were addressed 
by orators and tribunes. Immediately 
surrounding the Forum Romanum, or in 
close proximity to it, were the most im- 
portant public buildings of the city in 
which business was transacted—-the courts 
of law, the administrative bureaus, the 
senate chamber and the principal temples, 
as well as monuments and shops. On the 
north side ‘vas the Comitium, an open 
space for holding the Comitia Curiata and 
heavy lawsuits, and making speeches to 
the assembled people. During the kingly 
government the temples of Janus and 
Vesta and Saturn were erected, also the 
Curia Hostilia, a senate-house, the Sen- 
aculum, the Mamertine Prison, and the 
Taberne or porticos and shops inclosing 
the Forum. During the republic the tem- 
ples of Castor and Pollux, which served 
for the assembly of the Senate and judi- 
cial business, was erected, not of the larg- 
est size, but very rich and beautiful. The 
Basilica Portia, where the tribunes of the 
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people held their assemblies, was founded 
by Cato-the Censor, and this was followed 
by the Basilica Fulvia, with columns of 
Phrygian marble, admired by Pliny for its 
magnificence, the Basilica Sempronia, the 
Temple of Concord, and the Triumphal 
Arch of Fabius, to commemorate his vic- 
tories over the Allobroges. Under the 
empire, the magnificent Basilica Julia 
was erected for the sittings of the law 
courts, and its immense size may be in- 
ferred from the fact that 180 judges, di- 
vided into four courts, with four sep- 
arate tribunals, with seats for advocates 
and spectators, were accustomed to as- 
semble. Tiberius erected a triumphal 
arch near the Temple of Saturn. Domi- 
tian built the Temple of Vespasian and 
Titus, and erected to himself a colossal 
equestrian statue. Near it rose the tem- 
ples of Divus-Julius and of Antoninus 
and Faustina, Beside these were the 
Triumphal Arch of Septimius Severus, still 
standing; the Columns of Phocas and 
Trajan, the latter of which is the finest 
monument of its kind in the world, 127 
feet high, with a spiral band of admirable 
reliefs containing 2,500 human figures. 
Beside these, new fora of immense size 
were constructed by various emperors, not 
for political business so much as for courts 
of justice. The Forum Julium, which 
connected with the old Forum Romanum, 
was virtually a temple of great magnifi- 
cence, In front of it was the celebrated 
bronze horse of Lysippus, and the temple 
was enriched with precious offerings and 
adorned with pictures from the best Greek 
artists. It was devoted to legal business. 
The Forum Augusti was still larger, and 
also inclosed a temple, in which the Sen- 
ate assembled to consult about wars and 
triumphs, and was surrounded with porti- 
cos in which the statues of the most 
eminent Roman generals were placed, 
while on each side were the triumphal 
arches of Germanicus and Drusus. More 
extensive and magnificent than either of 
the old fora was the one which Trajan 
erected, in the centre of which was the 
celebrated column of the emperor, so uni- 
versally admired, while the sides were 
ornamented with a double colonnade of 
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gray Egyptian marble, the columns of 
which were fifty-five feet in height. This 
was one of the most gigantic structures 
in Rome, covering more ground than the 
Flavian Amphitheatre, and built by the 
celebrated Apollodorus of Damascus. It 
filled the whole space between the Capi- 
toline and Quirinal, The Basilica Ulpia 
was only one division of this vast edifice, 
divided internally by four rows of col- 
umns of gray granite, and paved with 
slabs of marble. 

Nothing in Rome, or perhaps any mod- 
ern city, exceeded the glory and beauty 
of the Forum, with the adjoining basilica, 
and other public buildings, filled with 
statues and pictures, and crowded with 
people. The more aristocratic loungers 
sought the retired promenade afforded by 
the porticos near the Circus Flaminius, 
where the noise and clamor of the crowded 
streets, the cries of venders, the sports of” 
boys, and the curses of wagoners could 
not reach them, The Forum was the pe- 
culiar glory of the republican period, 
where the Gracchi enlightened the people 
on their political rights, where Cato calm- 
ed the passions of the mob, where Cicero 
and Hortensius delivered their magnificent 
harangues. 

The glory of the Augustan age was 
more seen in the magnificent buildings 
which arose upon the hills, although he, 
gave attention to the completion of many 
works of utility or beauty in other parts 
of the city. He restored the Capitoline 
temple, and the theatre of Pompey; re- 
paired aqueducts ; finished the Forum and 
Basilica Julia; and entirely built the Cu- 
ria Julia. He founded, on the Palatine, 
the Imperial Palace, afterward enlarged 
by his successors until it entirely covered 
the original city of Romulus. Among the 
most beautiful of his works was the Tem- 
ple of Apollo, the columns of which were 
of African marble, between which were 
the statues of the fifty Danaids. In the 


temple wasa magnificent statue of Apollo, 
and around the altar were the images of 
four oxen—the work of Miron—so beau- 
tifully sculptured that they seemed alive. 
The temple was of the finest marble ; its 
gates were of ivory, finely sculptured, At- 
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tached to this temple was a library, where 
the poets, orators, and philosophers assem- 
bled, and recited their productions. The 
Forum Augusti was another of the noblest 
monuments of this emperor, in order to 
provide accommodation for the crowds 
which overflowed the Forum Romanum. 
He also built the theatre of Marcellus, ca- 
pable of holding 20,000 spectators. 

Nor was Augustus alone the patron of 
the arts. His son-in-law and prime-min- 
ister, Agrippa, adorned the city with 
many noble structures, of which the Pan- 
theon remains to attest his munificence. 
This temple, the best preserved of all the 
monuments of ancient splendor, stood in 
the centre of the Campus Martius, and 
contained only the images of the deities 
immediately connected with the Julian 
race atid the early history of Rome. 
Agrippa was the first to establish those 
famous baths, which became the most 
splendid monuments of imperial munifi- 
cence. The Therme Agrippz stood at 
the back of the Pantheon. It was fed by 
the Aqua Virgo, an aqueduct which Agrip- 
pa purposely constructed to furnish water 
for his baths. Many other architectural 
monuments marked the public spirit of 
this enlightened and liberal minister, es- 
pecially in the quarter of the Circus Fla- 
minius and the Campus Martius. This 
quarter was like a separate town, more 
magnificent than any part of the ancient 
city. It was adorned with temples, por- 
ticos, and theatres, and other buildings 
devoted to amusement and recreation. It 
had not many private houses, but these 
were of remarkable splendor. 

Among the other buildings which Au- 
gustus erected, should not be omitted the 
magnificent Mausoleum, or the tomb of 
the imperial family at the northern part 
of the Campus Martius, near which lay 
the remains of Sulla and of Ceesar, and 
which remained the burial-place of his 
family down to the time of Hadrian. He 
also brought from Egypt the obelisk which 
now stands on Mount Citorio, and which 
was placed in that receptacle for monu- 
ments—the Campus Martius. 

Tiberius did but little for the improve- 
ment of his capital beyond erecting a tri- 
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umphal arch in commemoration of the ex- 
ploits of Germanicus, on the Via Sacra, 
and establishing the Preetorian Camp near 
the Servian Agger. Caligula extended 
the impefial palace, and began the Circus 
Neronis in the gardens of Agrippa, near 
where St. Peter’s now stands. Claudius 
constructed the two noble aqueducts, the 
Aqua Claudia and Arno Novis—the long- 
est of all these magnificent Roman monu- 
ments—the latter of which was 59 miles 
in length, and some of its arches were 109 
feet in height. 

Nero still further extended the pre- 
cincts of the imperial palace, and included 
the Esquiline. The great fire which oc- 
curred in his reign, a.p. 65, and which 
lasted six days and seven nights, de- 
stroyed some of the most ancient of the 
Roman structures surrounding the Pala- 
tine, and very much damaged the Forum, 
to say nothing of the statues and treas- 
ures which perished, But the city soon 
arose from her ashes more beautiful than 
before. The streets were laid out on a 
more regular plan and made wider, the 
houses were built lower, and brick was 
substituted for wood. 

The great work of Nero was the con- 
struction of the Imperial Palace on the 
site of the building which had been de- 
stroyed by the fire. He gave to it the 
name of Aurea Domus, and, if we may 
credit Suetonius, its richness and splendor 
surpassed any other similar edifice in an- 
cient times. It fronted the Forum and 
Capitol, and in its vestibule stood a colos- 
sal statue of the Emperor, 120 feet high. 
The palace was surrounded by three por- 
ticos each 1,000 feet inlength. The back 
front of the palace looked upon the arti- 
ficial lake, afterward occupied by the 
Flavian Amphitheatre. Within the area 
were gardens and vineyards. It was en- 
tirely overlaid with gold, and adorned 
with jewels and mother-of-pearl. The 
supper-rooms were vaulted, and the com- 
partments of the ceiling, inlaid with ivory, 
were made to revolve and scatter flowers 
upon the banqueters below. The chief 
banqueting-room was circular, and per- 
petually revolved in imitation of the mo- 
tion of the celestial bodies, There are 
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searcely no remains of this extensive pal- 
ace, which engrossed so large a part of 
the city, and which covered the site of so 
many famous temples and palaces, and 
which exhausted even the imperial reve- 
nues, great as they were, even as Ver- 
sailles taxed the magnificent resources of 
Louis XIV., and St. Peter’s obliged the 
Popes to appeal to the contributions of 
Christendom. 

The next great edifice which added to 
the architectural wonders of the city, was 
the temple built by Vespasian after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which he called 
the Temple of Peace. It was adorned 
with the richest sculptures and paintings 
of Greece, taken from Nero’s palace, 
which Vespasian demolished as a monu- 
ment of insane extravagance. In this 
temple were deposited also the Jewish 
spoils, except the laws and veil of the 
temple. 

But the great work of this emperor, 
and the greatest architectural wonder of 
the world, was the ‘amphitheatre which 
he built on the ground covered by Nero’s 
lake, in the middle of the city, between 
the Velia and the Hsquiline. For mag- 
nitude it can only be compared with the 
pyramids of Egypt, and its remains are 
the most striking monument we have of 
the material greatness of the Romans. 
Though not the first of the amphitheatres 
which were erected, its enormous size 
rendered the erection of subsequent ones 
unnecessary. It was here that emperors, 
senators, generals, knights, and people, 
met together to witness the most exciting 
and sanguinary amusements ever seen in 
the world. It was built in the middle 
of the city, with a perfect recklessness 
of expense, and could accommodate 87,- 
000 spectators, round an arena large 
enough for the combats of several hun- 
dred animals at a time. It was a build- 
ing of an elliptical form, founded on 80 
arches, and rising to the height of 140 
feet, with four successive orders of archi- 
tecture, 620 feet by 513, inclosing six 
acres, It was built of travertine, faced 


with marble, and decorated with statues. 
The 80 arches of the lower story formed 
entrances for the spectators. 


The seats 
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were of marble covered with cushions. 
The spectators were protected from the 
sun and rain by ample canopies, while 
the air was refreshed by scented foun- 
tains. The nets designed as a protection 
from the wild beasts were made of golden 
wire. The porticos were gilded; the 
circle which divided the several ranks of 
spectators was studded with a precious 
mosaic of beautiful stones. The arena 
was strewed with the finest sand, and 
assumed, at different times, the most dif- 
ferent forms. Subterranean pipes con- 
veyed water into the arena. The furni- 
ture of the amphitheatre consisted of 
gold, silver, and amber. The passages 
of ingress and egress were so numerous 
that the spectators could go in and out 
without confusion. Only a third part of 
this wonderful structure remains, and 
whole palaces have been built of its 
spoils. 

Another great fire which took place 
A.D. 80—the same in which Titus dedi-® 
cated the Colosseum—and which raged 
three days and nights, destroyed the re- 
gion of the Circas Flaminius, including 
some of the finest temples of the city, 
and especially on the Capitoline, and 
created the necessity for new improve- 
ments. These were made by Domitian, 
who rebuilt the Capitol itself with greater 
splendor on its old site, and erected sev- 
eral new edifices. Martial speaks with 
peculiar admiration of the Temple of the 
Gens Flavia. He also erected that beau- 
tiful arch to his brother Titus which still 
remains one of the finest monuments of 
the imperial city. The Odeum, a roofed 
theatre, was erected by him, capable of 
holding 12,000 people. He also made 
many additions to his palace on the Pala- 
tine—so lofty, that Martial, his flatterer, 
described it as towering above the clouds, 
and Statius compared the ceiling to the 
cope of heaven. 

No great improvements were made in 
the city until Trajan commenced his be- 
nefiecent and: splendid reign. His great- 
est work was the Forum which bears his 
name, 1,100 feet long, in the centre of 
which was that beautiful pillar, 128 feet 
high, which is still standing. The Forum, 








the Basilica Ulpia, and the temple dedi- 
cated by Hadrian to Trajan, were all 
parts of this magnificent structure, one 
of the most imposing ever built, filled 
with colossal statues and surrounded 
with colonnades. 

None of the Roman emperors had so 
great a passion for building as Hadrian, 
who succeeded Trajan a.p. 117. He 
erected a vast number of edifices, and in 
his reign Rome attained its greatest 
height of architectural splendor. The 
most remarkable among the edifices 
which he built was the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, facing on one side the Colos- 
seum, and the other the Forum, on the 
site of the Atrium, or the golden house 
of Nero. This seems to have been one 
of the largest of the Roman temples, 
erected on an artificial terrace 500 feet 
long and 300 broad. It was surrounded 
with a portico 400 feet by 200, and an- 
other portico of 400 columns inclosed the 
terrace on which the temple was built, 
the columns of which were 40 feet in 
height. The roof was covered with 
bronze tiles. Ammidnus Marcellinus 
classes this magnificent temple with the 
Capitoline Temple, the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, and the Pantheon. The next 
greatest work of Hadrian was the Mau- 
soleum, which is now converted into the 
Castle of St. Angelo, built on a platform 
of which each side was 253 feet in length. 
From the magnificent colonnade which 
supported the platform on which it was 
built, and the successive stories supported 
by arches and pillars, between which 
were celebrated statues, this circular edi- 
fice, 188 feet in diameter, must have been 
one of the most imposing edifices in the 
city. After eighteen centuries, it still 
remains a monument of architectural 
strength, and it served for one of the 
strongest fortresses in Italy during the 
Middle Ages. 

Under Hadrian Rome attained its 
greatest splendor, and after him, there 
was a progressive decline in the arts, 
since the public taste was corrupted. 
Still successive emperors continued to 
adorn the city. Marcus Aurelius, the 


wisest and best of all the emperors, 
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erected a column similar to that of Tra- 
jan, to represent his wars with the Ger- 
manic tribes, and this still remains; he 
also built a triumphal arch. Septimius 
Severus erected the most beautiful of the 
triumphal arches, of which the Are de 
Triumph in Paris is an imitation; and 
Caracalla built one of the greatest of the 
Roman baths, which, with the porticos 
which surrounded it, formed a square of 
1,100 feet on each side—so enormous 
were these structures of luxury and util- 
ity, designed not only for the people as 
a sanitary measure, but for places of gym- 
nastic exercises, popular lectures, and the 
disputations of philosophers, The Pan- 
theon was merely an entrance to the 
baths of Agrippa. The baths of Trajan 
covered an area nearly as great. But 
those of Caracalla surpassed them all in 
magnificence. Nothing was more strik- 
ing to a traveler than the painted corri- 
dors, the arched ceilings, the variegated 
columns, the elaborate mosaic pavements, 
the immortal statues, and the exquisite 
paintings which ornamented these places 
of luxury and pleasure. From amid their 
ruins have been dug out the most price- 
less of the statues which ornament the 
museums of Italy—the Farnese Hercules, 
the colossal Flore, the Torso Farnese, 
the Torso Belvidere, the Atreus and 
Thyestes, the Laocoon, besides granite 
and basaltic vases beautifully polished, 
cameos, bronzes, medals, and other valu- 
able relics of ancient art. To supply 
these baths new aqueducts were built, 
and the treasures of the empire expended. 
Those subsequently erected by Diocletian 
contained 3,200 marble seats, and the 
main hall now forms one of the most 
splendid of the Roman churches. 

Such is a brief view of the progress of 
those architectural wonders which made 
Rome the most magnificent city of anti- 
quity, and perhaps the grandest, in its 
public monuments, of any city in ancient 
or modern times. What a concentration 
of works of art on the hills, and around 
the Forum, and in the Campus Martius, 
and other celebrated quarters! There 
were temples rivaling those of Athens and 
Ephesus; baths covering more ground 
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than the Pyramids, surrounded with 
Corinthian columns and filled with the 
choicest treasures, ransacked from the 
cities of Greece and Asia ; palaces in com- 
parison with which the Tuileries and 
Versailles are small; theatres which seat- 
ed more people than any present public 
buildings in Enrope; amphitheatres more 
extensive and costly than Cologne, 
Milan, and York Minster cathedrals com- 
bined, and seating eight times as many 
people as could be crowded into St. 
Peter's church ; circuses where, it is said, 
385,000 spectators could witness the games 
and chariot-races at a time; bridges, still 
standing, which have furnished models 
for the most beautiful at Paris and Lon- 
don ; aqueducts carried over arches 100 
feet in height, through which flowed the 
surplus water of distant lakes ; drains of 
solid masonry in which large boats could 
float ; pillars more than 100 feet in height, 
coated with precious marbles or plates of 
brass, and covered with bass-reliefs ; 
obelisks brought from Egypt; fora and ba- 
silicee connected together, and extending 
more than 3,000 feet in length, every part 
of which was filled with “ animated 
busts” of conquerors, kings, and states- 
men, poets, publicists, and philosophers; 
mausoleums greater and more splendid 
than that Artemisia erected to the mem- 
ory of her husband; triumphal arches 
under which marched in stately proces- 
sion the victorious armies of the Eternal 
City, preceded by the spoils and trophies 
of conquered empires—such was the 
proud capital—a city of palaces, a resi- 
dence ofnobles who were virtually kings, 
enriched with the accumulated treasures 
of ancient civilization. Great were the 
capitals of Greece and Asia, but how 
preéminent was Rome, since all were 
subordinate to her! How bewildering 
and bewitching to a traveler must have 
been, the varied wonders of the city! Go 
where he would, his eye rested on some- 
thing which was both a study and a mar- 
vel. Lethim drive or walk about the su- 
burbs, there were villas, tombs, aqueducts 
looking like railroads on arches, sculptured 
monuments, and gardens of surpassing 
beauty and luxury. Let him approach 
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the walls—they were great fortifications 
extending 21 miles in circuit, according 
to the measurement of Ammon as adopted 
by Gibbon, and 45 miles according to 
other authorities. Let him enter any 
of the various gates which opened into 
the city from the roagls which radiated 
to all parts of Italy—they were of mon- 
umental brass covered with bass-reliefs, 
on which the victories of generals for a 
thousand years werecommemorated. Let 
him pass up the Via Appia, or the Via 
Flaminia, or the Via Cabra—they were 
lined with temples and shops and palaces, 
Let him pass through any of the crowded 
thoroughfares, he saw houses towering 
scarcely ever less than 70 feet—as tall as 
those of Edinburgh in its oldest sections. 
Let him pass through the varied quarters 
of the city, or wards as we should now 
call them, he finds some fourteen regions, 
as constituted by Augustus, all marked 
by architectural monuments, and contain- 
ing, according to Lipsius, a population 
larger than London or Paris, guarded and 
watched by a police of 10,000 armed men. 
Most of the houses in which this vast 
population lived, according to Strabo, 
possessed pipes which gave a never-fail- 
ing supply of water from the rivers which 
flowed into the city through the aque- 
ducts and out again through the sewers 
into the Tiber. Let him walk up the Via 
Sacra—that short street, scarcely half a 
mile in length—and he passes the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, the temple of Venus and 
Rome, the Arch of Titus, the temples of 
Peace, of Vesta, and of Castor, the Forum 
Romanum, the Basilica Julia, the Arch of 
Severus, and the Temple of Saturn, and 
stands before the majestic ascent to the 
Capitoline Jupiter, with its magnificent 
portico and ornamented pediment, sur- 
passing the fagade of any modern church, 
On his left, as he emerges from beneath 
the sculptured Arch of Titus, is the Pala- 
tine Mount, nearly covered by the palace 
of the Ceesars, the magnificent residences 
of the higher nobility, and various tem- 
ples, of which that of Apollo was the 
most magnificent, built by Augustus of 
solid white marble from Luna. Here 


were the palaces of Vaccus, of Flaccus, 





of Cicero, of Catiline, of Scaurus, of An- 
tonius, of Clodius, of Agrippa, and of 
Hortensius. Still on his left, in the val- 
ley between the Palatine and the Capito- 
line, though he cannot see it, concealed 
from view by the great temples of Vesta 
and of Castor, and the still greater edi- 
fice known as the Basilica Julia, is the 
quarter called the Velabrum, extending to 
the river, where the Pons Zmilius crosses 
it—a low quarter of narrow streets and 
tall houses where the rabble lived and 
died. On his right, concealed from view 
by the Ades Divi Julii and the Forum 
Romanum, is that magnificent series of 
edifices extending from the Temple of 
Peace to the Temple of Trajan, including 
the Basilica Pauli, the Forum Julii, the 
Forum Augusti, the Forum Trajani, the 
Basilica Ulpia, more than 3,000 feet in 
length and six hundredin breadth, almost 
entirely surrounded by porticos and col- 
onnades, and filled with statues and pic- 
tures—on the wholethe grandest series 
of public buildings clustered together 
probably ever erected, especially if we 
take in the Forum Romanum and the 
various temples and basilicas which con- 
nected the whole together—a forest of 
marble pillars and statues. He ascends 
the steps which lead from the Temple of 
Concord to the Temple of Juno Moneta 
upon the Arx or Tarpeian rock, on the 
southwestern summit of the hill, itself one 
of the most beautiful temples in Rome, 
erected by Camillus on the spot| where 
the house of M. Manlius Capitolinus had 
stood. Here is established the Roman 
mint. Near this is the temple erected by 
Augustus to Jupiter Tonans and that built 
by Domitian to Jupiter Custos. But all 
the sacred edifices which crown the Cap- 
itoline are subordinate to the Templum 
Jovis Capitolini, standing ona platform 
of 8,000 square feet, and built of the rich- 
est materials. The portico which faces 
the Via Sacra consists of three rows of 
Doric columns, the pediment is profusely 
ornamented with the choicest sculptures, 
the apex of the roof is surmounted by the 
bronze horses of Lysippus, and the roof 
itself is covered with gilded tiles. The 
temple has three separate cells, though 
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covered with one roof; in front of each 
stand colossal statues of the three 
deities to whom it is consecrated. Here 
are preserved what was most sacred in 
the eyes of Romans, and it is itself the 
richest of all the temples of the city, 
What a beautiful panorama is presented 
to the view from the summit of this con- 
secrated hill, only mounted by a steep 
ascent of 100 steps! To the south is the 
Via Sacra extending to the Colosseum, 
and beyond it is the Appia Via, lined 
with monuments as far as the eye can 
reach, Little beyond the fora to the east 
is the Caring, a fashionable quarter of 
beautiful shops and houses, and ‘still fur- 
ther off are the Baths of Titus, extending 
from the Carine to the Esquiline Mount. 
This hill, once a burial-ground, is now 
covered with the houses and gardens of 
Meceenas, and of the poets whom he pat- 
ronized. It is not rich in temples, but 
its gardens and groves are beautiful. To 
the northeast are the Viminal and Quir- 
inal hills, after the Palatine the most an- 
cient part of the city—the seat of the 
Sabine population. Abounding in fanes 
and temples, the most splendid of which 
is the Temple of Quirinus, erected original- 
ly to Romulus by Numa, but rebuilt by 
Augustus, with a double row of columns 
on each of its sides,.76 in number. Near 
by was the house of Atticus, and the 
gardens of Sallust in the valley between 
the Quirinal and Pincian, afterward the 
property of the emperor. Far back on 
the Quirinal, near the wall of Servius, 
were the Baths of Diocletian, and still 
further to the east the Pretorian Camp 
established by Tiberius, and included 
within the walls of Aurelian. To the 
northeast the eye lights on the Pincian 
Hill covered by the gardens of Lucullus, 
to possess which Messalina caused the 
death of Valerius Asiaticus, into whose 
possession they had fallen. In the valley 
which lay between the fora and the Quir- 
inal was the celebrated Subura—the quar- 
ter of shops, markets, and artificers—a 
busy, noisy, vulgar section, not beautiful, 
but full of life and enterprise and wicked- 
ness. The eye now turns to the north, 
and the whole length of the Via Flaminia 
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is exposed to view, extending from the 
Capitoline to the Flaminian gate, perfect- 
ly straight, the finest street in Rome, 
and parallel to the modern Corso. It is 
the great highway to the north of*Italy. 
Monuments and temples and palaces line 
this celebrated street. It is spanned by 
the triumphal arches of Claudius and 
Marcus Aurelius, To the west of it is 
the Campus Martius, with its innumerable 
objects of interest—the baths of Agrippa, 
the Pantheon, the Thermz Alexandrine, 
the Column of Marcus Aurelius, and the 
Mausoleum of Augustus. Beneath the 
Capitoline on the west, toward the river, 
isthe Circus Flaminius, the Portico of 
Octavius, the Theatre of Balbus, and the 
Theatre of Pompey, where forty thousand 
spectators were accommodated, Stretch- 
ing beyond the Therme Alexandriniz, 
near the Pantheon, is the magnificent 
bridge which crosses the Tiber, built by 
Hadrian when he founded his Mausoleum, 
to which it leads, still standing under the 
name of the Ponte 8. Angelo, The eye 
takes in eight or nine bridges over the 
Tiber, some of wood, but generally of 
stone, of beautiful masonry, and crowned 
with statues. At the foot of the Cap- 
itoline, toward the southwest, are the 
Portico of Octavius and the Theatre of 
Marcellus, near the Pons Cestius. Still 
further southwest, between the Capitoline 
and the Aventine, in a low valley, are 
the Velabrum and the Forum Boarium, 
once a marsh, but now rich in temples 
and monuments, among which are those 
of Hercules Fortuna and Mater Matuta. 
There are no less than four temples con- 
secrated to Hercules in the Forum Boa- 
rium, one of the most-celebrated places 
in Rome, devoted to trade and commerce. 
Beyond still, in the valley between the 
Palatine and Aventine, is the great Circus 
Maximus, founded by the early Tarquin. 
It is the largest open space inclosed by 
walls and porticos in the city. It seats 
385,000 people. How vast a city, which 
can spare nearly 400,000 of its population 
to see the chariot races! Beyond is the 


Aventine itself. This also is rich in le- 

gendary monuments and in the palaces 

of the great, though originally a plebeian 
Vou. V.—34 
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quarter. Here dwelt Trajan, before he 
was emperor, and Ennius the poet, and 
‘Paula, the friend of St. Jerome. Beneath 
the Aventine, and a little south of the 
Circus Maximus, west of the Appian 
Way, are the great baths of Caracalla, 
the ruins of which, next to those of the 
Colosseum, made on my mind the strong- 
est impression of anything that pertains 
to antiquity, though these were not so 
large as those of Diocletian. The view 
south takes in the Ceelian Hill, the ancient 
residence of Tullus Hostilius. The beau- 
tiful Temple of Divus Claudius, the Arch 
of Dolabella, the Macellum Magnum—a 
market founded by Nero—the Castra 
Peregrina, the Temple of Isis, the Cam- 
pus Martialis, are among the most con- 
spicuoug objects of interest. This hill is 
the residence of many distinguished Ro- 
mans. It is covered with - palaces. 
Among them is the house of Claudius 
Centumalus—so high, that the augurs 
command him to: lower it. It towers ten 
or twelve stories into: the air. Scarcely 
inferior in size is the house of Mamura, 
whose splendor is described by Pliny. 
Here also is the house of Annius Verus, 
the father of Marcus Aurelius, surround- 
ed with gardens. But grander than any 
of these palaces is that of Plautius Later- 
anus, which became imperial property in 
the time of Nero, and on whose site 
stands the basilica of St. John Lateran— 
the gift of Constantine to the: Bishop: of 
Rome—one of the most ancient of the 
Christian churches, in which, for 1500 
years, daily services have been performed. 

Such are the objects of interest and 
grandeur which strike the eye as it is 
turned toward the various quarters of the 
city. But these are only the more im- 
portant. The seven hills, appearing con- 
siderably higher than at the present day, 
as the valleys are raised fifteen or twenty 
feet above their ancient level; are covered 
with temples, palaces, and gardens; the 
valleys are densely crowded with shops, 
houses, baths, and theatres. The houses 
rise frequently to the tenth platform or 
story. The suburban population, beyond 
the walls, is probably greater than that 
within. The city, virtually, contains be- 
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tween three and four millions of people. 
Lipsius estimates four millions as the popu- 


lation, including slaves, women, children, 


and strangers. Though this estimate is 
regarded as too large by Merivale and 
others, yet how enormous must have been 
the number of the people when there were 
9,025 baths, and when those of Diocletian 
_ could accommodate 3,200 people at atime. 
The wooden theatre of Scaurus contained 
80,000 seats; that of Marcellus would seat 
20,000; the Colosseum 87,000, and give 
standing space for 22,000 more. The Cir- 
cus Maximus would hold 385,000 specta- 
tors. If only one person out of four of 
the free population witnessed the games 
and spectacles at a time, we thus must 
have four millions of people ow in 
the city. The Aurelian walls fre now 
only thirteen miles in circumference, but 
Lipsius estimates the circumference at 
forty-five miles, and Vopiscus at nearly 
fifty. The diameter of the city must have 
been eleven miles, since Strabo tells us 
that the actual limit of Rome was-at a 
place between the fifth and sixth mile- 
stone from the column of Trajan in the 
Forum—the central and most conspicuous 
object in the city except the capitol. Even 
in the sixth century, after Rome had been 
sacked and plundered by Goths and Van- 
dals, Zacharia, a traveler, asserts that there 
were 384 spacious streets, 80 golden sta- 
tues of the gods; 66 large ivory statues 
of the gods; 46,603 houses; 17,097 pal- 
aces; 13,052 fountains; 3,785 bronze 
statues of emperors and generals; 22 
great horses in bronze; 2 colossi; 2 spiral 
columns; 31 theatres; 11 amphitheatres ; 
9,026 baths; 2,300 shops of perfumers; 
2,091 prisons. This seems to be incredi- 
ble. “But,” says Story, “Augustus divid- 
ed the city into 18 regions; each region 
contained 22 vici; each vicus contained 
about 230 dwelling-houses, so that there 
must have been 75,000 houses; of these 
houses 17,000 were palaces, or domus. 
If each contained 200 persons, (and 400 
slaves were maintained ina single palace) 
reckoning family, freedmen, and slaves, 
we have 3,400,000 people, and supposing 
the remaining 58,000 houses to have con- 
tained 25 persons each, we have in them 
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1,450,000, which would give an entire 
population of 4,850,000." If Mr. Meri- 
vale’s estimate of 700,000 is correct, then 
the Colosseum would hold nearly one in 
six of the whole population, which is in- 
credible, Indeed, it is probable that even 
four millions was under than above the 
true estimate, which would make Rome 
the most populous city ever seen upon 
our globe. Nor is it extravagant to sup- 
pose this. The city numbered, according 
to the census, 80,000 people in the year 
197; and in 683 it had risen to 450,000, 
Is it strange it should have numbered four 
millions in the time of Augustus, or even 
six millions in the time of Aurelian, when 
we bear in mind that it was the political 
and social centre of a vast empire, and that 
empire the world? If London contains 
three millions at the present day, and Paris 
two millions, why should not a capital 
which had no rival, and which controlled 
at least 120,000,000 of people, reach this 
large number ? 

Modern writers, taking London and 
Paris for their measure of material civili- 
zation, seem unwilling to admit that Rome 
could have reached such a pitch of glory 
and wealth and power. To him who stands 
within the narrow limits of the Forum, as 
it now appears, it seems incredible that 
it could have been the centre of a much 
larger city than Europe can now boast of. 
Grave historians are loath to compromise 
their dignity and character for truth, by 
admitting statements which seem, to men 
of limited views, to be fabulous, and which 
transcend modern experience. But we 
should remember that most of the monu- 
ments of ancient Rome have entirely dis- 
appeared. Nothing remains of the Pal- 
ace of the Caesars, which nearly covered 
the Palatine Hill; little of the fora which, 
connected together, covered a space twice 
as large as that inclosed by the palaces of 
the Louvre and Tuileries with all their 
galleries and courts; almost nothing of 
the glories of the Capitoline Hill; and lit- 
tle comparatively of those Thermze which 
were amileincircuit. But what does re- 
main attests an unparalleled grandeur— 
the broken pillars of the Forum; the lofty 
columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius; 
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the Pantheon, lifting its spacious dome 
200 feet into the air; the mere vestibule 
of the Baths of Agrippa; the triumphal 
arches of Titus and Trajan and Constan- 
tine; the bridges which span the Tiber ; 
the aqueducts which cross the Campagna; 
the Cloaca Maxima, which drained the 
marshes and lakes of the infant city; but 
above all, the Colosseum, What glory 
and shame are associated with that single 
edifice! That alone, if nothing else re- 
mained of Pagan antiquity, would indicate 
a grandeur and a folly such as cannot now 
be seen on earth. It reveals a wonderful 
skill in masonry, and great architectural 
strength; it shows the wealth and re- 
sources of rulers who must have had the 
treasures of the world at their command ; 
it indicates an enormous population, since 
it would seat all the male adults of the 
city of New York; it shows the restless 
passions of the people for excitement, and 
the necessity on the part of government 
of yielding to this taste. What leisure and 
indolence marked a city which could afford 
to give up so much time to the demoral- 
izing sports! What facilities for trans- 
portation were afforded, when so many 
wild beasts could be brought to the capital 
from the central parts of Africa without 
calling out unusual comment! How im- 
perious a populace that compels the gov- 
ernment to provide such expensive pleas- 
ures! The games of Titus, on its dedi- 
cation, last 100 days, and 5,000 wild beasts 
are slaughtered in the arena. The num- 
ber of the gladiators who fought surpasses 
belief. At the triumph of Trajan over the 
Dacians, 10,000 gladiators were exhibited, 
and the emperor himself presides under a 
gilded canopy, surrounded by thousands 
of his lords. Underneath the arena, 
strewed with yellow sand and sawdust, 
is a solid pavement so closely cemented 
that it can be turned into an artificial lake 
on which naval battles are fought. But 
it is the conflict of gladiators which most 
deeply stimulates the passions of the peo- 
ple. The benches are crowded with eager 
spectators, and the voices of 100,000 are 
raised in triumph or rage as the miserable 
victims sink exhausted in the bloody sport. 

But it is not the gladiatorial sports of 
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the ampitheatre which most strikingly at- 
test the greatness and splendor of the city; 
nor the palaces, in which as many as 400 
slaves are sometimes maintained as do- 
mestic servants, 1,200 in number accord- 
ing to the lowest estimate, but probably 
five times as numerous, since every sena- 
tor, every knight, and every rich man was 
proud to possess a residence which would 
attract attention; nor the temples, which 
numbered 424, most of which were of 
marble, filled with statues, the contribu- 
tions of ages, and surrounded with groves; 
nor the fora and basilicee, with their porti- 
cos, statues, and pictures, covering more 
space than any cluster of public buildings 
in Europe, a mile and a half in circuit; 
nor the baths, nearly as large, still more 
completely filled with works of art; nor 
the Circus Maximus, where more péople 
witnessed the chariot races at a time than 
are nightly assembled in all the places of 
public amusement in Paris, London, and 
New York combined—more than could 
be seated in all the cathedrals of England 
and France; it is not these which most 
impressively make us feel that Rome was 
the mistress of the world and the centre 
of all civilization, The triumphal proces- 
sions of the conquering generals were still 
more exciting to behold, for these appeal 
more directly to the imagination, and ex- 
cite those passions which urged the Ro- 
mans to acareer of conquest from geneéra- 
tion to generation. No military review 
of modern times equaled those gorgeous 
triumphs, even as no scenic performance 
compares with the gladiatorial shows. 
The sun has never shone upon any human 
assemblage so magnificent and so grand, 
so imposing and so guilty. And we re- 
call the picture of it with solemn awe as 
it moves along the Via Sacra and ascends 
the Capitoline Hill, or passes through the 
theatres of Pompey and Marcellus, that 
all the people might witness the brilliant 
spectacle. Not only were displayed the 
spoils of conquered kingdoms, and the 
triumphal cars of generals, but the whole 
military strength of the capital. An army 
of 100,000 men, flushed with victory, fol- 
lows the gorgeous procession of nobles 
and princes. The triumph of Aurelian, 
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on his return from the East, gives us some 
idea of the grandeur of that ovation to 
conquerors. ‘The pomp was opened by 
twenty elephants, four royal tigers, and 
200 of the most curious animals from ev- 
ery climate, north, south, east, and west. 
These were followed by 1,600 gladiators, 
devoted to the cruel amusement of the 
amphitheatre. Then were displayed the 
arms and ensigns of conquered nations, 
the plate and wardrobe of the Syrian 
queen. Then ambassadors from all parts 
of the earth—all remarkable in their rich 
dresses, with their crowns and offerings. 
Then the captives taken in the various 
wars, Goths, Vandals, Samaritans, Ale- 
manni, Franks, Gauls, Syrians, and Egyp- 
tians, each marked by their national cos- 
tume. Then the Queen of the East, the 
beautiful Zenobia, confined by fetters of 
gold, and fainting under the weight of 
jewels, preceding the beautiful chariot in 
which she had hoped to enter the gates 
of Rome. Then the chariot of the Per- 
sian king. Then the triumphal car of 
Aurelian himself, drawn by elephants. 
Finally, the most illustrious of the Senate, 
the people, and the. army closed the sol- 
emn procession, amid the acclamations of 
the people, and the sound of musical in- 
struments. It took from dawn of day 
until the ninth hour for the procession to 
pass to the Capitol, and the festival was 
protracted. by theatrical representations, 
the games of the circus, the hunting of 
wild beasts, combats of gladiators, and 
naval engagements. Liberal donations 
were presented to the army, and a por- 
tion of the spoils dedicated to the gods. 
All the temples glittered with the offer- 
ings of ostentatious piety, and the Tem- 
ple of the Sun received 15,000 pounds of 
gold. The soldiers and the citizens were 
then surfeited with meat and wine. The 
disbanded soldiery thronged the amphithe- 
atre, and yelled their fiendish applause at 
the infernal games—“ the gorged robbers 
of the world, drunk in a festival of hell” 
—a representation of war as terrible as 
war itself, compensating to the Roman 
people the massacres which they could 
not see. 

If anything more were wanted to give 
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us an idea of Roman magnificence, we 
would turn our eyes from public monu- 
ments, demoralizing games, and grand 
processions; we would forget the statues 
in brass and marble, which outnumbered 
the living inhabitants, so numerous that 
100,000 have been recovered and still em- 
bellish Italy, and would descend into the 
lower sphere of material life—to those 
things which attest luxury and taste—to 
ornaments, dresses, sumptuous living, and 
rich furniture. The art of working me- 
tals and cutting precious stones surpassed 
anything known at the present day. In 
the decoration of houses, in social enter- 
tainments, in cookery, the Romans were 
remarkable. The mosaics, signet-rings, 
cameos, bracelets, bronzes, chains, vases, 
couches, banqueting-tables, lamps, chari- 
ots, colored glass, gildings, mirrors, mat- 
tresses, cosmetics, perfumes, hair-dyes, silk 
robes, potteries, all attest great elegance 
and beauty. The tables of thuga root 
and Delian bronze were as expensive as 
the sideboards of Spanish walnut, so much 
admired in the great exhibition at Lon- 
don. Wood and ivory were carved as 
exquisitely as inJapan and China. Mir- 
rors were made of polished silver. Glass- 
cutters couldimitate the colors of precious 
stones so well, that the Portland vase, 
from the tomb of Alexander Severus, was 
long considered as a genuine sardonix. 
Brass could be hardened so as to cut 
stone. The palace of Nero glittered with 
gold and jewels. Perfumes and flowers 
were showered from ivory ceilings. The 
halls of Heliogabalus were hung with 
cloth of gold, enriched with jewels. His 
beds were silver, and his tables of gold. 
Tiberius gave a million of sesterces for a 
picture for his bedroom. A banquet dish 
of Drusillus weighed five hundred pounds 
of silver. The cups of Drusus were of 
gold. * Tunics were embroidered with the 
figures of various animals. Sandals were 
garnished with precious stones. Paulina 
wore jewels, when she paid visits, valued 
at $800,000. Drinking-cups were en- 
graved with scenes from the poets. Li- 
braries were adorned with busts, and 
presses of rare woods, Sofas were inlaid 
with tortoise-shell, and covered with gor- 
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geous purple. The Roman grandees rode 
in gilded chariots, bathed in marble baths, 
dined from golden plate, drank from crys- 
tal cups, slept on beds of down, reclined 
on luxurious couches, wore embroidered 
robes, and were adorned with precious 
stones. They ransacked the earth and 
seas for rare dishes for their banquets, and 
ornamented their houses with carpets from 
Babylon, onyx cups from Bythinia, mar- 
bles from Numidia, bronzes from Corinth, 
statues from Athens—whatever, in short, 
was precious or rare or curious in the 
most distant countries. The luxuries of 
the bath almost exceed belief; and on the 
walls were magnificent frescos and paint- 
ings, exhibiting an inexhaustible produc- 
tiveness in landscape and mythological 
scenes, executed in lively colors. From 
the praises of Cicero, Seneca, and Pliny, 
and other great critics, we have a right 
to infer that painting was as much prized 
as statuary, and equaled it in artistic ex- 
cellence, although so little remains of an- 
tiquity from which we can form an en- 
lightened judgment. We certainly infer 
from designs on vases great skill in draw- 
ing, and from the excavations of Pompeii, 
the most beautiful colors, The walls of 
the great hall of the baths of Titus repre- 
sent flowers, birds, and animals, drawn 
with wonderful accuracy. In the long 
corridor of these baths the ceiling is 
painted with colors which are still fresh, 
and Raphael is said to have studied the 
frescos with admiration, even as Michael 
Angelo found in the Pantheon a model 
for the dome of St. Peter's, and in the 
statues which were dug up from the ruins 
of the baths, studies for his own immortal 
masterpieces. 

Thus every thingwhich gilds the material 
wonders of our day with glory and splen- 
dor, also marked the old capital of the 
world. That which is most prized by us, 
distinguished to an eminent degree the 
Raman grandees. In an architectural 
point of view no modern city approaches 
Rome. It contained more statues than 


all the museums of Europe. It had every- 
thing which we have except machinery. 
It surpassed every modern capital in pop- 
ulation. 


It was richer than any modern 
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city, since the people were not obliged to 
toil for their daily bread. The poor were 
fed by the government, and had time and 
leisure for the luxuries of the bath and 
the excitements of the amphitheatre. 
The citizen nobles owned whole prov- 
inces. Even Paula could call a whole 
city her own. Rich senators, in some 
cases, were the proprietors of twenty 
thousand slaves. Their incomes were 
known to be £1000 sterling a day, when 
gold and silver were worth four times as 
much as at the present day. Rome was 
made up of these citizen kings and their 
dependants, for most of the senators had 
been, at some time, governors of prov- 
inces, which they rifled and robbed. In 
Rome were accumulated the choicest treas- 
ures of the world. Herhills were covered 
with the palaces of the proudest nobles 
that ever walked the earth, Rome was 
the centre, and the glory, and the pride 
of all the nations of antiquity. It seemed 
impossible that such a city could ever be 
taken by enemies, or fall into decay. 
“ Quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus,” 
said the admiring Saxons three hundred 
years after the injuries inflicted by Goths 
and Vandals. Nor has Rome died. Never 
has she entirely passed into the hands of 
her enemies. A hundred times on the 
verge of annihilation, she was never anni- 
hilated. She never accepted the stran- 
ger’s yoke—she never was permanently 
subjected to the barbarian. She contin- 
ued to be Roman after the imperial pres- 
ence had departed. She was Roman when 
fires, and inundations, and pestilence, and 
famine, and barbaric soldiers desolated 
the city. She was Roman when the Pope 
held Christendom in a base subserviency. 
She was Roman when Rienzi attempted 
to revive the virtues of the heroic ages, 
and when Michael Angelo restored the 
wonders of Apollodorus. And Roman 
that city will remain, whether as the home 
of princes, or the future capital of the 
kings of Italy, or the resort of travelers, 
or the school of artists, or the seat of a 
spiritual despotism which gains strength 
as political and temporal power passes 
away before the ideas of the new races 
and the new civilization. 
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STORM-OLIFF. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I rrust that it was forgiven Mrs. David 
Chester that she tarried full twenty hours 
in Boston on her return to Storm-Cliff, in 
that there grew out of those hours sun- 
dry boxes laden with comforts for the 
yaliant sufferers. There went one for 
Mrs. Dent. It contained many things of 
value, but none that would do more ser- 
vice to the eyes of sick men, than the 
bits of laces and ribbons gotten up in the 
newest, daintiest styles. Mrs. Chester did 
not tell Mrs. Dent that they were brought 
from over the ocean to please the eyes of 
David Chester. I doubt if the fact was 
recognized, as they were packed gently 
down, amid more sterling gifts. 

Pure and white lay the untrodden snow 
over the road leading from Cliffton to 
Storm-Cliff in the rosy twilight of the 1st 
of March, All day the whiteness had 
been dissolving from the clouds, when 
suddenly with that rare radiance that 
comes at sunset, the storm broke into 
fragments, melted into glory of color and 
air. Eastward, in the massive lines of 
untouched grandeur, stretched the ocean ; 
westward against the wall of piled up 
clouds, rosy with radiance, the mountains 
stood, and nearer, almost as if there lay 
no atmosphere between, the limestone 
of Storm-Cliff towered above the sea. 

A stillness, as of peace, a repose, as of 
death, was round about the pure white 
walls of her husband’s house, when the 
sleigh was drawn up beside'the entrance. 
No open door, no face pressed with fast 
coming kisses against the window-pane 
to greet her; even a stranger to answer 
the summons. It was better thus, per- 
haps, ~ 

She stood alone within the hall, doubt- 
ful which way to turn, when the woman 
who admitted her, opened the door into the 
room where the fearful words had been 
spoken, which urged the wife to leave 
her home—within it had a dreary, for- 
lorn air, that told it was no longer in- 
habited by human breath and life. 

“Mrs. Chester doesn’t see any one, 


ma'am, shall I tell her you want to speak 
to her?” 

“No, I perceive that you do not know 
me, Iam Mrs, David Chester, her son’s 
wife. I will make myself comfortable. 
There is a child staying here, Ailee Lee, 
you may tell the child I wish for her, but 
not in Mrs. Chester’s hearing,” 

Presently there came the sounds of lit- 
tle feet tripping down the oaken stairs, 
along the hall, and stopping at the very 
door, The fire burned low, but Ailee 
saw Mrs. David Chester with the warm- 
ing light shining over her. She had tak- 
en off her hat and winter wrappings; 
and, verily old habits have remarkable 
power, for she was kneeling on the hearth 
rug, when the sounds of Ailee’s presence 
drew near. 

“Come hither, little girl, I want some 
one to welcome me home, and to tell’ me 
about Mrs. Chester.” 

“ How glad I am! you’ve come! you've 
come!” Ailee repeated, dwelling on the 
words with lingering rapture, “and isn’t 
it funny that you are here just when 
I was not looking out for you. Dr. Lion 
made me believe that you’d come drawn 
by ever so many reindeers, did you? I 
never saw a reindeer.” 

“ Nor I, Ailee, I do not think Dr. Lion 
has either, but why did you expect me?” 

“Mr, Chester told me you would come, 
and maybe let me live with you, that was 
before he went away.” 

“Tell me about Mrs. Chester.” 

“T don’t know about her to-day, she 
hasn’t said much to me, but I have been 
waiting almost all day up there, I think 
she is sleepy.” 

“Who is with her?” 

“The woman who always. stays up 
there.” 

“ Well, then, Ailee, lam hungry; Ihave 
eaten nothing since early morning.” 

“Do you eat common things, bread and 
meat and oysters, just like other folks?” 

“ Why, yes, child, how absurd; come 
close, I want to kiss you, what did you 
take me for?” 
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“T thought maybe you would have to 
eat honey or something that the house- 
keeper couldn’t get. She told me when I 
first came, that my hair wouldn’t curl un- 
less I lived on molasses and honey ; but I 
didn’t like it.” 

“Did you try ?” 

“ Just once, but it made me sick.” 

“T would not try again, Ailee, for it is 
not true.” 

“T am afraid they don’t tell me true 
things about here. I am glad you have 
come. I'll run and tell the housekeeper 
you ate hungry, and don’t want honey or 
molasses.” 

When Ailee returned, the room was 
empty. 

“Dear me! dear me!” she gasped, 
“ What, ifI have lost her again ; how fool- 
ish it was to go all the way down-stairs.” 

With noiseless steps, Mrs. David Ches- 
ter stole up the stairs and along the halls 
leading to Mrs. Chester’s apartments. 
There was neither sound of life nor mo- 
tion within them. They were deserted, 
cold, and evidently like the room below, 
without occupants. 

Going back, she entered her own room. 
A wood fire was in the grate, and, sitting 
in an arm-chair, directly in front of it, the 
nurse, who, deeming Ailee returned, did 
not change her position. 

It was too late for retreat. Mrs. Ches- 
ter had seen her daughter-in-law. That 
lady, surrounded by a barricade of pil- 
lows, sat upright in bed, her large black 
eyes wandering to and fro, as if in search 
of some hidden thing. “ Nurse! nurse!” 
she screamed, “take it away, take it 
away, it strangles me!” The nurse 
started up; her patient was beating the 
air painfully with her poor withered 
hands, evidently suffering from the illu- 
sion. Not all the patients in the hospital 
so horrified Mrs. David Chester as the 
change in her mother-in-law. 

Her utmost resolution alone enabled her 
to approach the wreck of what had been 
the stately lady of Storm-Cliff. 

“* Mother,” she said, taking, or attempt- 
ing to take, one of the shrunken hands, 
“ don’t be alarmed, it is only your daugh- 
ter, come to stay with you.” 


Storm-Cliff. 
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“ T never had any such daughter as you. 
My girls were all dark; you have hair 
that suffocates me, like that English girl’s 
who stole the love of David from me.” 

“ Mother, I am David’s wife!” 

“ David's wife! She never called me 
mother in her life; if she had, I might 
have been a better woman.” 

“But she does now; listen, mother, I 
have come home to stay with you and be 
kind to you.” 

“David’s gone, I’ve sent for him, but 
he does not mind me any more. She 
stole him away from me, and I paid her, 
—yes, I got her father away from her, 
but she never knew it.” 

“Oh, yes, mother, I knew it, but that 
was because you didn’t understand me; 
we are going to live happily now.” 

“Will you give David back to me again, 
just as he was before you came, with your 
lithe ways to steal his heart?” 

“ Mother, I’ve been down into the army 
to look for David, and I cannot find him ; 
he would come to you, I know, if he 
could.” 

“Then you've lost him too; I am glad 
of that. Come here; I never kissed you, 
did I?” 

Poor prisoner! how flesh and blood 
shrank back from the burning, ghastly 
lips, put up, in the holy name of affection, 
to touch her own. 

Mrs, Chester imprinted her first kiss 
upon the face of her daughter-in-law, the 
nurse and Ailee being witnesses, 

“There, Mrs, Chester,” cried <Ailee, 
“this is my beautiful lady, and she has 
come without the reindeers; I went out 
to look in the snow, and there wasn’t a 
single thing but just anybody’s horses’- 
track through the snow ; please don’t let 
her go away again,” 

“Indeed, Ailee, I will not; you need 
not keep such a fast hold of my dress, I 
have no wings to fly with.” 

“She may drop asleep and wake up 
quite herself; I'd go now,” whispered the 
nurse, 

In the vain hope of starting out anew, 
and of making all things bend to her pur- 
pose, after her son’s departure, Mrs. Ches- 
ter dismissed the servants, who had almost 
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been brought up within Storm-Cliff, and 
introduced strangers into their places. 

For awhile the plar? served, but new 
servants were more impatient than those 
trained to obey. The consequence befell, 
that at the time illness came upon the 
head of the house, an ill-assorted, incom- 
petent band ofservants ruled below. Mrs. 
Faye Chester returned to her home, find- 
ing no part of it in order, beyond the 
rooms Mrs. Chester had taken a fancy to 
occupy. Possibly, had the excitement of 
having them opened after Mr. Chester's 
departure been wanting, his mother would 
have been equally content with her own 
apartments. 

The disorder apparent through the 
house extended to the table prepared for 
Mrs. David ‘Chester. It was wanting in 
all those nameless appointments that tell 
of home comfort. Just here, on the 
threshold of the new life to which she 
had come, thinking to find at least order 
and the luxury of neatness which had 
heretofore reigned beneath that roof, came 


cruel disappointment. Weary and hungry, 
the little woman sat down for the first 


time alone in her husband’s house. She 
did not eat, for hunger was the only 
temptation. Dismissing the attendant 
(new, like all ‘the faces, and brimming 
with eager curiosity), she tried to put back 
the crowd of surging emotions and drink 
the cup of tea before her. The trial ended 
in tears, which silently rolled their way 
down her face, as, a half hour later, some 
one looked in to remove the dishes, 
Turning quickly, to hide her face, she 
arose and went out. This coming home 
was very different from her imagination 
of it ; besidesyit took so much comfort out 
of lifeto have Olive gone. Since the year 
before her marriage, she had not, until 
then, been without that faithful attendant. 
In ‘the dressing-room opening out from 
the Pearl-room, Ailee Lee lay fast asleep. 
The-soft, regular breathing of the child, 
in‘her:innocent. repose, lulled Mrs. David 
Chester’s pulses, tired with beating the 
irregular march of life, tired of going out 
into that terrible wilderness of the Imagi- 
nation, into the fearful land of prisons and 
starvation, in search of him, for whose 
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dear sake she had left her home but a few 
months ago. 

Before her were the satin-wood heights, 
with their pearl ornaments, of the bed on 
which, five years earlier, Faye Mar had 
been laid, on which Margaret, the pearl 
of the Chesters, had yielded to death, 
This Margaret, she thought, of whom 
David and his mother often spoke, would 
have been her sister, had she lived. A 
cabinet portrait of the young girl was 
suspended just above the grate. There 
was just enough dimness of light, else 
time had softened the features of the ab- 
sent, to create a fancy of resemblance be- 
tween the pictured face and David Ches- 
ter, which had not before appeared. 
Margaret’s Bible, in its velvet and pearl 
binding, lay upon the bureau, just where 
she had last laid it down. 


CHAPTER XX, 


At midnight, the nurse knocked softly 
upon the door. The knock found Mrs. 
David Chester standing, with Margaret's 
Bible open before her. 

“A change had come—was coming; 
would Mrs. Chester mind going in, just 
for a minute, while the servants should 
be called ?” 

Deep, heavy, dulled breathing disturbed 
the air coming out from the room where 
Mrs. Chester lay. There was a solemn 
meaning in it; a certain power that in all 
her life, with its intense purposes, she had 
not wielded, came borne on the sounds. 

The footsteps of the nurse died away 
along the distant corridor, where the 
servants slept. The daughter-in-law 
was alone with her mother. The fire- 
light flashed up, illuminating the features 
drawn with suffering The feeble lips 
seemed striving to speak, but a paralytic 
numbness barred the accents. Some- 
times, when a child is dying, a great fear 
seems to take possession of the spirit, a 
recoil from the dark abyss of death. The 
self-same fear was written on the face 
that the fire flashed over. 

“Mother, you are not feeling so well ; 
let me rub your hands... They lay pas- 
sively on the counterpane, their work in 
life nearly ended; the hands lined all 
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over with the storms they had wrought 
in, when, without trembling, without dis- 
like of any kind, only with a pitying sor- 
row, thinking with how much more of 
love Margaret might have done it, Faye 
Chester took one of the hands within her 
own. It was enough that it was not 
withdrawn, that the eyes, natural in their 
light just then, seemed to rest satisfied to 
have her standing there. 

It was near morning. Dr. Lion had 
been summoned, had come and gone. 
The nurse was dozing in her chair, the 
daughter-in-law alone watching the face 
of her husband’s mother, when a sound 
broke from the parted lips: “I have 
sinned!” What more might have been 
spoken was denied accent, and only a 
confused inward murmur told that she 
tried to utter words. 

“Yes, mother, we have all sinned, and 
fallen short of our high estate, but heaven 
is made ready for sinners,” said Faye. 

The large eyes were fixed upon Faye, 
with such quivering want in them, that 
she brought the Bible which had been 
Margaret’s, and laying it open before her 
began to read the passages marked by 
Margaret’s own hand. They were such 
as the soul longs to take with it into the 
unutterable realities of its new estate. 
Faye Chester thought the final hours of her 
husband’s mother were coming very nigh. 
Everything that medical science could do 
to ward off paralysis had been done, and 
yet it was only a question of hours. 

Outside of the awful sternness of death 
itself, there was something inexpressibly 
pitiful in the fact of this woman who had 
trod with assuredness down all the ave- 
nues of life; who had been wife and 
mother, being left to die alone, with no 
drop of her own blood to be stirred in 
other veins, because her end was draw- 
ingnear. Love, she had notgiven. Love, 
stood not with abated breath and quiver- 
ing eyelids to watch each motion. 

When the voice, that, touched with new 
reverence the sacred promises, paused and 
died into silence for a moment, restless- 
ness took possession of Mrs. Chester, and 
would not abate until the reading was re- 
sumed, Weary and worn with her vigil, 
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at day-dawn, the watcher aroused the 
nurse and went out. The heavy voice 
of the woman tried to utter forth the 
words on the page to which she had been 
pointed, but the understanding was gone. 
The patient fell into a heavy sleep. 

Ailee was early awake, her first thought 
was of the beautiful lady. Peeping into 
the Pearl-room, the little girl saw Mrs. 
David Chester, but so white in her sleep 
that the child ran terrified into the hall, 
shouting for some one to come. 

“ Ailee! Ailee, child! Do not make 
such a noise,” said a pleasant voice a mo- 
ment later, and the white sleeper appear- 
ed in the door. 

“You frightened me so, I thought you 
were dead on the bed; I am so sorry I 
wakened you,” repented Ailee. 

“Never mind, now that I am awake, I 
must go down to the village; would you 
like a ride, Ailee?” 

“With you? Oh, so much; I sha’n’t 
be lonely any more, now that you have 
come.” 

There was no power now in the person 
of Mrs, Chester to forbid the use of the 
carriage in which she would go no more 
out. Inadead kind of stupor the leaden 
ears heard the sounds of going that came 
up from the carriage-gate, as Mrs. Faye 
Chester and Ailee were driven rapidly 
toward the village. 

The face of Martha Sing shone for joy 
at the sight of Mrs. David Chester; she 
knew all the old servants, she was ready 
to see them just as soon as she had done 
up her morning’s work, and promised to 
spend the coming night at Storm-Cliff, 
and to bring with her the folks that knew 
the ways of the house. 

After a report.of the patient to Dr. 
Lion, and the securing of the baggage 
which had been left, for want of convey- 
ance, at the station the night previous, 
they returned. And now began the 
long, patient waiting and watching which 
should try the spirit of the new life upon 
which the wife of David Chester had 
entered, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Martha Sing kept her promise, At 
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twilight old faces and familiar accents sometimes dimly traced in pencil on frag- 


glanced into places to which they had been 
educated. 

Except for the uncertainty regarding 
Mr, Chester, except for the deep pity for 
the suffering invalid, (there must always 
be an ‘“‘except” in every sentence of joy) 
Mrs. Faye Chester would have been happy. 
Even on this day, twice or thrice a note 
of praise escaped her lips. There was 
such intense comfort in feeling that she 
was in just that place God meant her to 
be, Atnight&he lay down to sleep, know- 
ing that the fisherman’s wife could do 
more efficient service in watching than 
she. 

Before morning the dreaded change had 
come, Mrs, Chester awoke from a heavy 
slumber, helpless, 

The words that she had spoken, “I 
have sinned,” were the last intelligible 
sounds that ever came from her lips. 

Nothing could exceed the helpful ten- 
derness with which Faye surrounded the 
patient. Unspoken wants, wishes that 
one less susceptible would never have fath- 
omed, were satisfied. Certain powers of 
the mind remained in full force with Mrs, 
Chester. Memory was greatly impaired, 
and yet in that inexplicable compound we 
call life the past and the present were 
strangely mingled, so that Ailee became 
to Mrs. Chester a child who many years 
before, at Ailee’s age, had gone down to 
the grave. Determined to fathom the 
mystery of the unsatisfied expression 
which lingered whenever the name of Ai- 
lee was repeated in her presence, Faye 
went over in speaking to the child all the 
names that she had heard spoken in the 
family, until at the last, when one day she 
said, ‘‘ Lizzie, come to me,” a smile, real 
and sweet in its naturalness, broke over 
the one half of the poor face. From that 
time Ailee became Lizzie in the presence of 
Mrs. Chester. Going out one soft day in 
April the mystery was solved: In her 
childhood, Mrs. Chester had a sister Liz- 
zie, two years younger than herself. Her 
grave was found, She had died at the 
age of ten. 

Mrs. Dent wrote to Mrs, Chester letters 
fyll of brightness and hope; wrote them 


ments of paper, by the side of suffering 
men, but they ever came into Storm-Cliff 
with angel-whiteness on their wings, for 
therein were ever messages beseeching 
continued hope for the missing, telling 
stories that Mrs. Dent knew were true, 
of men returned from perils, such as Da- 
vid Chester could never have met. Be- 
sides, was not Isaac the strong, the faith- 
ful, the true until death, down there some- 
where amid the prisons, searching for him, 
“and Olive,” Mrs. Dent wrote, “is work- 
ing for you. That fisherman’s. daughter 
from the coast is doing grand service 
here. She almost eclipses me—would 
quite, I fear, if it were not for the superb 
finery you sent me, which I manage to 
such brilliant effect that one poor fellow, 
(his sight almost gone) told me to-day I 
was like a broken rainbow, except that I 
never left the horizon—he could always 
keep a fragment in sight. It is such ajoy 
to represent the Master’s love to mortals. 
I almost envy you the glory of your 
work, being able to pour into that majes- 
tic life, (which might have been so truly 
grand) just as the last sands are running, 
the full forgiveness which your letter be- 
trays in every line, It appears before 
mortal vision a semblance of what God's 
forgiveness may be, when it shines full 
on the freed soul through the open gates, 
to which may we all come. Be stead- 
fast. and patient, darling. It is weary 
work to bind down health and pulses at 
high tide to the half-flutter of spent ex- 
istence. Give yourself, as I do, long 
walks, and invigorating talks, if possible, 
(which latter I esteem the best tonic be- 
low the skies) taking care to avoid chance 
balls that some unseen enemy may hurl 
across the flow of your life, but if one is 
sent your head has now a firmer rest than 


the old oak on the river-bank. A breath - 


from Isaac, or a voice from prison-house, 
I will not fail to forward you without a 
moment’s keeping.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


June came, with wealth of green, with 
roses and strawberries. Again the boats 
of the fishermen went and came out and 
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in on the great blue highway. Storm- 
Cliff glistened white above the sea, and 
the walls of David Chester’s home glanced 
back the whiteness like a color echo from 
_ the old main-land, 

There had been little improvement in 
Mrs. Chester. Her chief comforts were 
to cling with child-like tenacity to Faye, 
and, in pleasant days, to be drawn out 
upon the baleony overlooking the Cliff 
and the sea. Faye read to her, watched 
over her, anticipated the slightest want, 
and never left her during the day, except 
when she slept. And Ailee Lee grew into 
amerry loving child, even in the grim pres- 
ence of the paralytic woman. The love 
and smile of Mrs. David Chester was hap- 
piness enough for the child, in that time 
of her life. 

But changes were even then drawing 
nigh. One came in the following manner: 
There were so few visitors, and none to 
come in at any time in the day, except 
Dr. Lion and Mr. Munroe, that a certain 
freedom reigned through the mansion, 
such as only comes with long illness, 

The day was perfect, the very sky tell- 
ing out its blue with a vivid sense of rap- 
ture, and earth, redolent of all sweet per- 
fumes, answering back through throat of 
birds, and tints of flowers, 

Mrs. Chester was drawn upon the bal- 
cony. Faye, dressed in white, looked al- 
most the child again, as she sat at her 
mother’s feet reading aloud to her. Ailee, 
not knowing how else to evince her love, 
had, while the lady read, stealthily stolen 
out the pins from her hair until, at once, 
a shower of gold fell down in a mass of 
ringlets over the white dress. Turning to 
chide, with a smile, the little hair-un- 
dresser, there stood Martha Sing with a 
dish of strawberries, spoon well, poised 
upon the top. Faye dropped the book 
and took the berries. 

The picture any artist eye might have 
revelled in; Faye, in her white robe, 
overspread with. that molten glory of 
curls, kneeling before Mrs, Chester, so 
stately, and yet so helpless, and putting 
strawberries into her mouth; the little 
girl with bated breath watching every 
one lest it should come short of its desti- 
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nation ; and, in the rear, looking through 
the open window, with the calm light of 
age shining over every feature, the good 
face of Martha Sing. It was the one ex- 
pectant hour of the day, time for the mail 
to come in, and yet Faye Chester did not 
turn to look down the long road village- 
ward, she only fed Mrs, Chester straw- 
berries. 

A berry fell, and Faye had been so 
careful! Ailee sprang forward to pick it 
up from where it had rolled, leaving a 
crimson track on the white breadth it 
had traveled over. 

If ever doubts had existed of the para- 
lytic’s consciousness, in that instant they 
vanished from Faye’s mind as she looked 
upon the face before her. Mrs. Chester’s 
eyes were gazing with an intentness not 
to be misunderstood into the grounds 
below. A look of joy overspread her 
face. She made great effort to articulate, 
Martha Sing and Faye Chester leaned 
over the balcony, but no cause for the 
emotion was in sight, although the view 
was carefully scanned. 

“Go down, Ailee, and see if any one 
comes,” whispered Mrs, David Chester. 

The invalid signified weariness; she 
would go in, and although not the time 
when she slept, she yet closed her eyes 
to be left alone, but still with that new 
happiness in her face that made the little 
woman pause and look upon it more 
than once, as she went forth to take her 
walk, 

“ Ailee! Ailee!” called the voice to 
which the child ever listened gladly. She 
bounded out from an opening in the 
hemlock hedge bordering one side the 
drive at the instant she heard the call. 

“ Ailee, dear, shall we treat ourselves 
to a run down to the sea; we've been 
good children to-day, haven’t we?” 

“T wouldn’t, Mrs. Chester, ’cause some 
one’s coming, J guess, to see you.” 

The words had but escaped the eager 
lips, when from the same opening emerged 
Isaac. 

How awkwardly he advanced, as if 
half ashamed of being seen. 

“Well, Mrs. Chester, you see, I’ve 
come.” 
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“O Isaac, what news?” 

“T thought you wouldn’t be glad to 
see me without him, but I had to come.” 

“T am glad to see you, but do tell me, 
have you learned nothing, absolutely 
nothing ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Chester, I saw him.” 

“When? Where? Do not keep me 
in suspense, when I’ve waited so long.” 

Ailee was standing just behind the lady 
in White, dancing a very minute dance, 
and peering through a broken bit of place 
in the hedge. 

“Mrs. Chester, what if he is lame.” 

“That is nothing.” 

“What if he turned from his country ?” 

“ He is a Chester, and could not; but 
why try me 60, it is cruel.” 

“Mrs. Chester, what if I have brought 
him back?” 

“Then I will bless you forever and 
ever.” 

A crackling behind the hedge, a step 
on the gravel, a color, like much-worn 
army blue, intermingled suddenly with 
a volume of white, and David Chester 
was half carrying his wife in under the 
portal—I wrote half carrying intention- 
ally. An empty sleeve pointed down 
toward the pathway of strawberry stain 
on the dress of his wife as they went in. 

“They don’t want us, Ailee,” cried 
Isaac, catching her with the dance yet 
in her feet into his arms, and hiding in a 
vined summer-house; the man sobbed 
and wept, half with joy, half to think 
that there was no one on the earth to 
look, for his sake, as the little lady of 
Storm-Cliff had done, for David Ches- 
ter’s. 

“T wouldn’tcry,” suggested Ailee, after 
she had gotten into breathing space again, 
“T want to go and see what they are 
doing, what’s the matter with his coat 
sleeve?” 

“There wasn’t any arm in it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt was frozen one night, and they cut 
it off.” 

“T hope the sharks will get ’em,” was 
the form of justice that escaped Ailee’s 
lips. 

“O my darling,” said David Chester, at 
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the portal, “I have been creeping around 
the house an hour and more, like a foolish 
man, afraid to come, afraid of startling 
you too much; how is my mother? I saw 
Martha Sing on the balcony.” 

“David, have you seen Mrs, Dent?” 

“We have seen no one; to this man, 
Isaac, I owe my life; he found me in a 
southern prison. We have not rested 
one moment on the journey.” 

“David! David! can you bear it? 
Your mother cannot speak to you—she 
will never speak again—but she must 
have had a vision of you, from the bal- 
cony.” 

During this time, David Chester and 
his wife had been traversing the hall, the 
staircase, and the distance to the room 
where. his mother waited. 

There was no need for Faye to glide 
in and say, “ Mother, do not be startled, 
David is come home.” The widely-open’ 
eyes betrayed their knowledge, and as 
once again in-mute greeting the son bent 
to imprint a kiss on the face amid whose 
wrinkles the angels of patience and love 
were writing new lines, to be interpreted, 
we trust, in heaven, tears rolled out from 
the eyes that since childhood’s hour had 
forgotten to weep. Faye gently wiped 
them, then touched the wrinkles with her 
lips, and turned with full reconciliation to 
David Chester, whispering, 

“David, I was wrong; I might have 
lived with your mother, but I knew not 
the way.” 

“ And, poor child, you married a man 
too ignorant to lead you.” 

“That you might both be led of Him 
who alone is perfect light and knowl- 
edge,” said the simply solemn voice of 
Martha Sing, whose presence had been 
utterly forgotten. 

In the silence that followed, the hus- 
band and wife went out, Faye still serv- 
ing to keep from their mother’s sight the 
empty sleeve. And still she did not seem 
to see that it was empty,-hiding the quick 
contractions of her heart deep down, that 
he might not discover how much it hurt 
her. 

For a moment David Chester lost his 
wife. She was standing outside, holding 
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both of Isaac’s hands tightly in her own, 
and a rapid torrent of gratitude was 
ebbing from her lips toward the savior 
of her husband’s life. 

When she had ended, Isaac said, look- 
ing simply down, as if half ashamed of 
the asking, ‘ What if, Mrs, Chester, I re- 
ward you by taking Olive into my keep- 
ing?” 

“ Olive is a treasure; if she were mine 
I would bestow her upon you. Cheer- 
fully I resign all claims, if you can but 
win her. Come in; in my joy I forgot 
the hunger of my guests.” 

David Chester never knew the lonely, 
desolate, winter coming-home of his wife 
to Storm-Cliff. ‘He had come from out 
the privations of a prisoner’s fate to his 
home in the June of the year, to find all 
things prepared for his comfort. 

He took his seat at table. He was 
served. There could be concealment no 
longer. With a quick, impatient gesture, 
his wife bade the servant go, then sprang 
up from her seat and knelt beside his 
plate to cut the meat thereon. 

“David, David, darling, I am almost 
glad; you will always need me now.” 
The words began bravely, but the fork 
and knife fell upon the table, and the wife 
sobbed out her sorrow on the shoulder 
from whence no living arm could spring 
to enfold her. 

At length she looked up. “ Forgive 
me, it is all overnow; you know it must 
come sometime,” and suddenly, with one 
of her ever-varying moods, she broke 
into a little laugh, so like Faye Mar, that 
David Chester started in surprise. 

“What were you thigking of, Faye?” 

“Why, Martha Sing has a way of 
counting up blessings. She says we for- 
get to do that, and so let the sum of 
troubles accumulate, when we might just 
as well keep the weights well down with 
blessings on the scale. I think she is 
right, for I was just thinking that I was 
thankful you couldn’t live without a 
head, for it would have been so dreadful 
to see you coming back in that way. 
Wouldn’t it be a horror for evermore, to 
think of a human being alive and head- 
less! why, it’s nothing to lose an arm. 
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See! I shall soon learn to serve you. Is 
that out nicely?” And smiling as se- 
renely as if a Chester of Storm-Cliff had 
not lost his right arm, the wife of that 
Chester went back to her place. 

Ailee peeped in. 

“You may come, child,” said Mrs. 
Chester. 

“T just wanted to know if I am to go 
home with Mrs. Sing, now he has come,” 
said Ailee, the dance yet lingering in her 
feet. 

A quick recognition of purpose passed 
from the two souls, and then David Ches- 
ter spoke. 

“ Ailee, with whom do you wish to 
live?” 

“With the beautiful lady we found, 
sir.” 

“Come to me.” 

The child stood at his plate, looking 
timidly across at Mrs, Chester. 

Before that month had flown the light- 
keeper’s little daughter was formally 
adopted into the family of the Chesters 
of Storm-Cliff. 


The invalid was more restless that 
night, Faye stayed until past midnight, 
and every time she turned to go, the eyes 
would look so entreatingly toward the 
door, that it seemed almost wrong to go 
at all. 

“David, are you asleep?” was softly 
breathed in the Pearl-room, near morning. 

“No, Faye, what is it?” 

“Did you bring any baggage home 
with you?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, but that bundle 
on the bureau.” 

She opened it. Within lay the sand- 
clogged slipper, that had been out and in 
with the tide. 

“David, did you love me well enough 
to carry that about with you?” 

“Yes, Faye, I will never be parted 
from it. They took it from me once, but 
a Southern officer chanced to be passing, 
and glanced at it.” ; 

“O, asentiment, is it?” he said. “Well, 
let the poor fellow have it, it will save 
meal, perhaps.” 

“Well, could you live on it?” 
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“T had little else.” 

During this time the little wife had 
been playing with the sand, pushing her 
fingers into it up to the toe of the slipper, 
when, with a little scream of pain, she 
suddenly withdrew it. 

Mr. Chester started at the ery. “ What 
is it, Faye?” 

“Something stung me, I believe. They 
have horrid, biting things down there, 
don’t they?” and she emptied the sand 
to find the insect. A red gleam shot out 
of the pile. She caught it up, running 
to the bed with the glee of a child; “O 
David, it is the ruby you lost that night.” 

“T would rather have found that than 
to have my right arm again,” he said, 
and she was too happy for speech, when 
he kissed the drop of blood from the 
finger that had found the ruby. 


In the autumn of that year the Great 
Change came to Mrs. Chester. What she 
might have been, if permitted to live 
and take her place in life again, no mor- 
tal may judge. She was astrange, cold, 
hard woman, but I think at the last she 
went into heaven, knowing only the al- 
phabet of the Great Language which 
there binds all hearts into one, the lan- 
* guage of Love. 

Martha Sing is gliding down the vale, 
confident that in the valley, or on the 
resplendent heights beyond, she shall find 
the baby who passed through the dark 
water-gate so long ago. 

There is to be a marriage soon at 
Storm-Cliff. Even now the notes of 
preparation are sounding, for the war is 
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past and gone. Isaac and Olive are to 
be the chief actors, and Ailee is dancing 
with joy to be, that wonderful thing, a 
bridesmaid, which has been promised 
her. 

They tried to give Mrs, Dent an ova- 
tion, in Boston, when she came home 
from the war, but the ambitious army- 
nurse would not accept it. She is await- 
ing the Higher Honors; the accord of the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
is the music for which she is waiting. 

One day in the winter following Mrs. 
Chester’s death, Faye, at her husband’s 
request, was overlooking papers which 
had belonged to his mother. She had 
had them brought down!into the library, 
and was throwing, as she examined, 
refuse papers on the coals, when, with a 
startled glance, she looked up at her hus- 
band. He, reading, did not notice the 
look. She buried the paper she held, in 
her bosom, and went out. The paper 
was that letter which David Chester had 
written to her and himself mailed, before 
leaving Storm-Cliff. 

The seal had never been broken. With 
a trembling hand, like one receiving a 
message from the dead, she opened and 
read that passionate appeal for her re- 
turn. She wept over the pathos of it; 
she gladdened at the love of it; she knelt 
to pray for strength to forgive the dead 
woman who had denied her her heart's 
heritage. Then, all the nobleness of her 
sweet nature broke forth in the words, 
“He shall never know this thing that his 
mother hath done.” 


———- 2. 


LANG SYNE SKETOHES. 
No. 2. 


THE LAST OF THE GABERLUNZIES, 


InreRWoveEN with the memories of my 
early life, is a strange, grotesque figure, 
a sort of David Gellatly, or rather Edie 
Ochiltree, short, stout, swarthy, with a 
round head, rather broad thar high, bright 
roguish eyes, and a demure expression of 
mouth. Generally hatless, though now 


and then with an old blue bonnet stuck 
jauntily on one side of his head, often 
barefooted, always with a pair of old 
breeches open at the knees and a coat 
of many colors, or no color at all except 
a strictly neutral one, resembling the 
soil, a stout stick in his hand, and hang- 
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ing by his girdle a huge beggar’s wallet, 
well filled with meal, bread and cheese, 
and other edibles. This was Geordy Pud- 
din, as he was ordinarily called, though 
his real name, I believe, was Wilson. He 
was styled Puddin, possibly from his ro- 
tund, puddinish look, or from his special 
liking for Scotch haggis, “ great chieftain 
of the pudding race.” Geordy was hale 
and hearty, uniformly good-natured, with 
a cheery smile upon his broad face, and a 
pleasant word for everybody, especially 
for the children, who made great fun of 
him and yet loved him dearly. He was 
welcome everywhere. All the country 
houses, and many in the villages, were 
open to him. He had the rin of all the 
barns and kitchens for miles’ around 
the place which he called his home, 
for Geordy was a cosmopolitan, and was 
as much at home by “a dyke side,” in an 
old barn, or better still in some farmer’s 
cosy kitchen, as if he lived there all his 
life. 

Geordy was born in the village of 
Bathgate, where he found at last a grave, 
in the old church-yard marked by a brown 
stone, with a suitable: inscription, placed 
there by some benevolent gentleman who 
loved his memory. 

Some people said that Geordy was 
“mair rogue than fule,” but he had a 
touch of both. Old wise people would 
laughingly say that he had “ a bee in his 
head.” Sandy Scott, who knew him well, 
said, by an odd contradiction of terms, 
that he was “a wise gomeril.” He was 
certainly “cracked in the upper story,” 
as others affirmed. And yet he was one 
of the most “ pawky,” knowing fellows in 
the whole region, in some things intelli- 
gent beyond most people, and with a 
memory the most extraordinary I have 
ever known. Nothing that he had ever 
heard, be it story, song, or sermon, news- 
paper or Scripture reading, did Geordy 
forget. He could repeat anything, how- 
ever long or elaborate, that had once been 
pronounced in his hearing, even when he 
seemed to be attending to something else. 
And yet Geordy never learned to read or 
cipher. I question whether he knew his 
letters, for he had only one or two days’ 
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schooling, as my good mother, who hap- 
pened to be attending the same parish 
school at the time, used to testify. The 
“ Dominie” had stepped out for a few 
minutes when Geordy put on his cowl 
and spectacles, seized the “ taws,” jumped 
into the desk, and was diligently exercis- 
ing rule over the children, with a droll 
gravity, which set the whole schoolin an 
uproar, when the Dominie returned, and 
catching Geordy in the very act, turned 
him out of school without further trial. 
It was a pity, perhaps, for by proper man- 
agement the fellow might have been 
tamed and taught; but the Dominie said, 
“* No—he had come of a bad stock, and 
was incorrigible.” Doubtless he had a 
good deal of the monkey in his composi- 
tion, and dearly loved fun; but Geordy 
was not a bad boy. He was neither ma- 
licious nor dishonest. A rogue only in 
the gentle sense of the word, he had per- 
haps a trifle too much of the quadrumane 
in his composition, and imagined that ~ 
even the school was made for his special 
delectation. 

Geordy, however, never returned to 
school, and as his mother, poor woman, 
was rather shiftless, and his father either 
“ was not” or had gone to parts unknown, 
Geordy took very naturally to the life of 
a wandering beggar or “ gaberlunzie 
man,” Not acommon beggar, mind you— 
Geordy would have resented that—but a 
privileged beggar, who in a day of scant 
newspapers, was a medium of communi- 
cation between distant families, and a 
welcome visitor everywhere. He had one 
or two families to which he was “ behaud- 
den,” as he would say, and to which he 
was peculiarly attached. My grandfa- 
ther’s was one of those families; and as 
he had known my mother from childhood, 
he claimed a special interest in her and 
her household, and visited us perhaps as 
much as once a month. The moment he 
made his appearance the boys began to 
laugh. “Here’s Geordy Puddin!” they 
would shout; “ what’s the news Geordy, 
what’s the news?” 

“Never ye heed,” would be the reply. 
“T want to see the mistress, for I've gude 
news for her, bonnie woman,” Soin he 
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would go, hold out his hand with, the 
greatest cordiality, and tell the news, 
whatever that might be. He was espe- 
cially careful to inform her how well the 
good father and mother in the old home- 
stead were looking, and what kind mes- 
sages they had sent to their daughter and 
her family. After a while Geordy would 
come out to the boys, and havea regular 
“ploy,” as he called it. He would tell 
them all sorts of grotesque stories, and 
out-of-the-way news, and after shouting 
and laughing with them, would very de- 
murely and solemnly end by saying, “ Now 
laddies, ye maun learn to behave your- 
selves; ye mauna lie, steal, or say bad 
words, or Auld Hornie will get ye.” 
Then wiping his mouth on his sleeve, he 
would push off with a broad grin. 

Certainly, Geordy was conscientious in 
his way. There was only one thing he 
disliked, and that was work. He lived 
like the butterflies, and was abundantly 
satisfied with his lot. He had a large ac- 
quaintance with religious people, minis- 
ters and others. He regularly attended 
church, but preferred a seat near the door, 
or on the outside, where he could hear 
what was going on, and yet enjoy the 
sunshine. He was always on hand at sac- 
raments and out-door preaching, listen- 
ing with a demure face and great appa- 
rent interest. He claimed to belong to 
the Established Church, though he frater- 
nized readily enough: with Dissenters, 
when they had anything to give him. 
Still, he rather prided himself on belong- 
ing to “the Established Order!” On one 
occasion, attending a preaching service 
out of doors, in connection with a Dis- 
senting church, he was perched upon a 
heap of stones, where everybody could 
see him. His seat giving way, he came 
rattling down with the loose stones and 
gravel, and after scratching himself, he 
said audibly, “ There—that comes of be- 
ing among Dissenters!” and stalked off 
in high disdain. 

He was accustomed, for the amusement 
of the crowds of boys and others who 
would gather to hear him, and especially 
for a few pennies, to repeat long portions 
of sermons, and sometimes even a whole 
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sermon which he had heard, imitating, in 
a grim, ludicrous fashion, the tone, look, 
and manner of the preacher. I remem- 
ber being present on such an occasion, 
just backof the high stone wall, which 
surrounded the old Anti-burgher meeting- 
house, where Geordy was holding forth 
in a stentorian voice, in imitation of the 
minister, who happened to be walking 
hear, but out of sight. This clergyman 


_ had a peculiar habit of beginning almost 


every sentence in the more earnest and 
hortatory portions of his sermon, with the 
word, “Behould,” as he pronounced it, 
with a special intonation. Geordy, of 
course, rang the changes on this favorite 
word, and was careering along at a great 
rate, wien the minister, astounded, made 
his appearance. The boys scampered off, 
one or two only remaining “to see the 
fun.” Geordy stood his ground like 
a man, and to the minister’s indignant 
objurgation, meekly replied, “ Ye see, sir, 
we're only exercising our voice a wee for 
the edification o’ the laddies.” ‘“ Begone 
with you,” said the minister. “Ou aye, 
ou aye, sir, we were just about throo. 
Didna mean ony harm, And that was 
& graun sermon, ye ken, and weel 
worth repeatin’. Gude day, sir!” All 
this was uttered with a whining tone, 
and a sly grin, especially the remark about 
the sermon being “a graun one.” The 
minister himself was compelled to laugh, 
and Geordy went off triumphant. 

Our gaberlunzie man greatly enjoyed 
the interludes, or “intermissions,” at 
sacramental occasions. He got enough of 
bread and milk, or bread and beer, which 
in the old time was plentifully supplied - 
on such occasions, in the neighboring 
houses, or under the shadows of the trees. 
Still he generally behaved with the ut- 
most decorum while the solemn services 
were going on. At one time he was 
greatly shocked by the rude behavior of 
some young people near him, but he hes- 
itated to say anything. He was noticed 
to be quite uneasy, when a dog came up 
to him, wagging his tail, and smelling at 
his coat. “There, ye godless beast !” hit- 
ting him a tremendous blow on the snout, 
“tak ye that, and learn to behave your- 
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sel in the house o’ God!” A clergyman 
met him one day, and said, with a stern 
look, “Geordy, why don’t you do some 
honest work?” “Wark!” replied Geor- 
dy, “wark! I’m at it all the time, sir, 
just like yoursel.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Wi’ the heid, sir—wi’ the heid—that’s 
Sigg 

“ Ah, Geordy, you’re incorrigible.” 

“Sir,” said Geordy, with a stare, as if 
he did not understand. 

“You're incorrigible, Geordy,—past re- 
demption, I mean.” 

“Weel, weel,” said Geordy, scratching 
his head, “I’m just like my neebors— 
neither waur nor better!” 

He was lolling by the roadside, one 
day, with his hands in his pockets, when 
a gentleman on horseback passing by, 
asked him the road to Denny. Geordy, 
who was in one of his laziest moods, point- 
ed with his foot towards the road, adding, 
“that’s it,” 

“T will give you half a crown,” said 
the gentleman, “if you will do another 
as lazy a thing as that.” 

“Pit it in there,” was the prompt re- 
ply, as he moved his hand a little on one 
side, without taking it out of his pocket. 

Yet Geordy would travel off thirty or 
forty miles, if need be, to attend a fair, a 
wedding, or a sacrament, at which any- 
thing special was expected. He was gen- 
erally on hand at ordinations, and would 
give a good account of the preaching and 
other exercises, He was generally lauda- 
tory in his remarks, though, once in a 
while, he would say a severe thing, espe- 
cially if the sermon was not up to the 
mark in the matter of orthodoxy, or if 
delivered in a low, monotonous voice. 

“‘Hech!” said he, with reference to such 
a discourse, “It was just like Lucky Gib- 
son’s kale, unco thin and cauld.” 

A young preacher had got off a dis- 
course with great effort of wind and 
perspiration. Geordy listened with atten- 
tion, and at the close walked off, mutter- 
ing to himself: “Mair cry than woo— 
mair cry than woo!” 

Such shrewdness on the part of idiots, 
or “ fules,” as they used to be called in 
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Scotland, was by no means uncommon 
Several striking instances are related by 
Dean Ramsey in his “ Reminiscences.” 
“Parish idiots,” he says, “seem to have 
had a partiality for getting near the pul- 
pit in church; and their presence there 
was sometimes annoying to the preacher 
and the congregation. As at Maybole, 
when Dr. Paul, now of St. Cuthbert’s, was 
minister, in 1823, the idiot, John McLy- 
mont, had been in the habit of standing 
so close to the pulpit door as to overlook 
the Bible and pulpit board. When re- 
quired, however, by the clergyman to 
keep at a greater distance, and not look 
in upon the minister, he got intensely 
angry and violent. He threatened the 
minister. “ Sir, baeeby (maybe) I'll come 
further ;” meaning to intimate that per- 
haps he would come into the pulpit alto- 
gether. This, indeed, actually took place 
on another occasion, and the tenure of 
the ministerial position was justified by 
an argument of a most amusing nature. 
The circumstance, I am assured, happened 
in a parish in thenorth. The clergyman, 
on coming into the church, found the 
pulpit occupied by the parish idiot. The 
authorities had been unable to remove him 
without more violence than was seemly, 
and therefore waited for the minister to 
dispossess Tom of the place he had as- 
sumed, ‘Come down, sir, immediately !” 
was the peremptory and indignant call; 
and on Tom being unmoved, it was re- 
peated with still greater energy. Tom, 
however, replied, looking down confi- 
dentially from his elevation, “Na, na, 
minister, ye come up wi’ me; this is a 
perverse generation, an’ faith they need 
us baith,” 

Jamie Fraser, a well known idiot be- 
longing to the parish in Lunen, Forfar- 
shire, quite surprised the people some- 
times by his apt replies. The minister 
had been greatly tried by the drowsiness 
of his congregation, and endeavored to 
awaken their attention by a sharp rebuke, 
adding, “ You see Jamie Fraser, the idiot, 
does not fall asleep, as.so many of you are 
doing.” Jamie, not relishing this reference, 
coolly replied: “ Deid, sir, an’ I had na 
been an idiot I wad ha’ been sleepin’ too.” 








These half-witted creatures have often 
shown more sense of religion than their 
wiser neighbors, and a conscientiousness 
which, were it not so ludicrous, would be 
quite touching. Rab Hamilton, a well 
remembered idiot of the west of Scot- 
land, once astonished the congregation of 
the parish church in “ Auld Ayr,” well 
known to the readers of Burns’ poems, 
by shouting in a stentorian voice, ‘ Mur- 
der! my heid ll hae to be cutit aff!” He 
had carelessly put his head through some 
iron rails, and could not get it back again. 
“Holy minister! Congregation! O, my 
heid maun be cutit aff! It’s a judgment 
for leaving my godly Mr. Peebles at the 
Newton.” After he had been extricated 
from his perilous position, he was asked 
why he put his head there; to which he 
replied, “It awas jeest to look on (read 
from the same book) wi’ another woman.” 

An affecting story is told of a poor fel- 
low of this sort. desiring most earnestly 
to partake of the Lord’s supper. He had 
shown, in his simple way, a strong inter- 
est in the subject of religion. The cler- 
gyman, however, hesitated for some time 
to receive him, under the impression that 
he had not intelligence enough to under- 
stand the sacred ordinance. But touched 
by his great earnestness in the matter, at 
last he gave consent, and allowed him to 
come. He was much affected, and all 
the way home was heard to exclaim, 
“QO! Ihae seen the pretty man!” Through 
some opening of his shattered spirit he 
had seen the Saviour; for it was the Son 
of God, who is also the son of man, to 
whom he referred by the appellation of 
“the pretty man.” He kept repeating 
the words, and retired to rest with them 
on his lips. Not appearing at breakfast, 
some one went to his beside, and found 
him dead. The excitement had been too 
much for his feeble frame; his soul had 
escaped from the turmoils of the flesh, 
and awaked, we doubt not, amid the 
glories of the Redeemer’s presence. 

But we are wandering from Geordy 
Puddin, whose sense of religion and re- 
ligious things was rather grotesque than 
touching. But who shall say, after all, 
that he too might not have cherished, in 
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the depths of his confused and distorted 
nature some true faith in the goodness 
aud mercy of Him “who knoweth our 
frame and remembereth that we are 
dust?” 


“Gude forgie me for leein’, for leein’— 
Gude forgie me for leein,” 


he was beard singing once, in his rough 
Way. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Geordy ?” 
said one. 

“Ou,” said he, “just telling a bit lee 
for auld Jennie Geddes. The laird de- 
clared she had stoun his cabbages, and I 
tell’d him it was nae sic thing—but that it 
was a fause loon doun at Braeside, for I 
had seen the cabbages there mysel’. 
Now, ye see, that was a bit lee to save 
auld Jennie trouble; and soI was sing- 
ing a bit prayer— ‘ 

‘Gude forgie me for leein’, for leein'— 

Gude forgie me for leein’.” 


And this reminds me of what Johnie 
McLimont once said to his minister: 
“ Sir, I would like to speer a question at 
ye on a subject that’s troubling me.” 
“Well, Johnie, what is the question?” 
To which he replied: “ Sir, is it lawful at 
any time to tell.a lee?” The minister 
asked him what he thought of it himself. 
“ Weel, sir, said he, “I'll na say, but in 
every case it’s wrong to tell a lee; but,” 
added he, with a knowing wink, “I think 
there are waur lees than ithers.” “ How, 
Johnie?” “ Zo keep down a din, for in- 
stance,” was his quick reply. “I'll na’ 
say but a man does wrang in telling a lee 
to keep down a din, but I’m sure he does 
not do half sae muckle wrong as a man 
who tells a lee to kick up a devilment of 
a din.” 

If the casuists can beat this, we shall 
be glad to see it. 

Whatever our friend Geordy may have 
been as to religion and morals, one thing 
is certain, that within a certain range, 
and in all matters of any considerable mo- 
ment, he was strictly honest. A striking 
instance of his integrity, coupled with 
shrewdness, is given on good authority, 
and with this we will finish our sketch: 

In the parish to which Geordy belong- 
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ed, lived a widow by the name of Simp- 
son. In her family resided, as a domes- 
tic, one Nancy Campbell, who was sup- 
posed to have taken a fancy to Robin, the 
widow’s son, who reciprocated the feel- 
ing. Nothing, however, would soften 
the heart of the widow in reference to 
such a match, till the following incident 
occurred, which caused her to give way: 
About the time of hay-making, a distant 
and wealthy relative had intimated his 
intention of coming that way from Lin- 
lithgow, and taking tea with his kins- 
woman. As this was an event of rare 
oceurrence, the good widow brought 
forth from their hiding-place her best 
silver spoons, with many injunctions to 
Nancy about brightening them up. 
While this operation was going on in the 
kitchen, in the midst of those uncertain 
changes in the weather which character- 
ize a Scottish June, a sudden darkening 
in the sky indicated an approaching rain- 
storm. The hay was dry and ready for 
the barn. Robin and the two men were 
busy in the field; but the great drops 
began to fall, while a considerable portion 
of the hay was yet outstanding. With 
an instinct of crop-saving, forth rushed the 
widow, followed by Nancy, leaving the 
spoons half cleaned on the kitchen table, 
In her haste, the girl had forgotten to 
fasten the door. The kite and the weasel 
were the only depredators known about 
the moorland farm; but while all hands 
were occupied in the hayfield, who should 
come along but our friend, Geordy Puddin. 

Finding the door open, Geordy walked 
into the kitchen. He banged the settle 
with his staff, rattled the pans, hemmed, 
coughed, saluted the cat which was 
“singing grey thrums” by the window, 
but all in vain. The house was empty, 
and it was clear that he should get 
neither meal nor penny there that day. 
The rain was growing heavier; some of 
the hay would be wet, and the widow 
would return in bad humor, But two 
objects specially arrested Geordy’s at- 
tention—the pot boiling on the fire, and 
the silver spoons on the table.. Bending 
over the former, Geordy took a good 
sniff, gave the contents astir with a spur- 
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tle, or pot-stick, muttering, “ unco thin.” 
What more he did with the pot or spoons 
we leave unmentioned; but half an hour 
after, when he was off a mile or two, and 
safely esconced by some honest fireside, 
the family returned from the hay-field 
and found everything as they had left it, 
in the kitchen, with the exception of the 
spoons. 

“Where's the spoons?” cried Mrs. 
Simpson, in a voice of alarm. Nobody 
could tell. Nancy had left them on the 
table with the flannel and whiting when 
she departed for the hayfield. No one 
had been in the house, that was cer- 
tain, for nothing was disturbed. Draw- 
ers were pulled out, and the empty stock- 
ing in which the spoons had been depos- 
ited, turned inside out. Every shelf, 
corner, and out-of-the-way place was 
searched, but in vain; the spoons had 
disappeared, The widow ran about like 
one distracted, and the whole family 
were sent hither and thither in search 
of the spoons. As soon as the rain 
subsided, the neighbors were informed 
of the calamity, and inquiries made 
whether some strolling beggar or gipsy 
had been seen in the neighborhood, with 
the spoons in their possession. Nobody, 
however, thought of Geordy Puddin, as 
he had not been seen from the hay-field, 
and then he had a fair reputation as “an 
honest rogue.” 

The spoons were lost, beyond a ques- 
tion, but what elf or fairy had spirited 
them away none could tell. The rich 
relative arrived in due time, but the tea 


‘was despoiled of its glory, by reason of 


the loss of the spoons. 

The search was kept up for weeks. 
The whole region was advertised, mag- 
pies’ nests were turned out, rat holes 
penetrated, and rabbit burrows exhumed. 
The widow even talked of getting a 
search-warrant to examine the beggars’ 
meal-pouch. 

At last her suspicions turned upon 
Nancy, the servant girl. The spoons 
were last seen in her hands, and she was 
the last to leave the house, True, her 
character hitherto had been blameless, 
but she was “a cunning thing,” and had 
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“the presumption” to receive Robin’s 
attentions. After hinting the matter to 
Robin, who thought his mother must be 
losing her judgment, she fairly charged 
the theft upon Nancy, to the astonishment 
and dismay of the poor girl, whose anxiety 
about the spoons had been as great as 
that of her mistress. Though poor and 
an orphan, Nancy had some honest pride. 
She instantly turned out the contents of 
her kist, (trunk) and unstrung her pocket in 
the presence of Mrs, Simpson,and then ran 
off with tears in her eyes to tell the min- 
ister. The minister, to whom such mat- 
ters were often referred in those days, 
and much scandal thereby prevented, 
thought it rather strange, but he could 
not suspect Nancy, who had gained his 
respect and good-will by her steady de- 
portment; yet the case demanded inves- 
tigation. So, taking two of his elders, 
he went over to the widow's in the course 
of a few days, and did his best to clear 
up the mystery. 

It was at early eve, when the field 
work was over, and the descending sun 
was slipping behind the hills; all hands 
were assembled in the clean, scoured 
kitchen; the minister, elders, and neigh- 
bors who had been invited to share in the 
investigation, gravely listening to Mrs. 
Simpson’s testimony touching the lost 
silver, Nancy, Robin, and the farm men 
sitting by till their turn should come, when 
the door, partly open, was quietly pushed 
aside, and Geordy Puddin made his ap- 


pearance with his staff and wallet. 
“Gude e’enin,” said Geordy, respect- 
fully. 


‘“There’s nae room for ye here, Geor- 
dy,” said the widow, “ we're on weighty 
business.” 

“Weel, mem,” said Geordy, turning to 
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go, “it’s of nae consequence; I only cam 
to speak about your spoons.” 

“The spoons! hae ye heard o’ them ?” 
cried Mrs. Simpson, jumping from her seat. 

“Heard o’ them, yes, for my hearing 
is gude; and what's mair, I hae seen 
them,” 

“ Seen them, Geordy ? Whar are they ? 
And here’s a whole shillin’ for ye,” said 
the widow, producing her purse. 

“ Weel,” said Geordy, “I slipped in ae 
day, and seeing the siller lying unguard- 
ed, I thocht some ill-guided body might 
covet it, and jist laid it by, I may say, 
amang the leaves o’ that Bible on the 
shelf there, thinking ye would be sure to 
see the spoons when ye went to read.” 

Instantly, and even before Geordy had 
finished his sentence, Nancy brought 
down the huge but never-opened Bible, 
and lying here and there between its 
leaves were the long-sought spoons. 

The minister could scarcely restrain 
his gravity while admonishing Geordy on 
the trouble and vexation he had caused a 
worthy family, by his innocent trick. 
Geordy, however, pocketed the shilling 
with a grin, saying to the company, that 
“he ken’d that Mrs, Simpson would be 
certain to read her Bible and find her 
spoons, but for once he had made a mis- 
take.” The widow blushed, and the 
neighbors smiled. Many a basin of 
broth and lunch of bread and cheese did 
Geordy get from thataffair, with which he 
amused the firesides of the country far 
and near. Mrs, Simpson said little, but 
greatly relented towards Nancy and 
Robin. The minister quietly remarked, 
that the daily reading of the blessed book 
was a great privilege, being equally 
“profitable for the life that now is, and 
for that which is to come.” 
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Ir was my good fortune to spend a few 
months of last autumn on the beautiful 
island of Ruegen, in the Baltic Sea. I 
had taken up my abode in the village of 
Sellin, eight miles from Putbus, and sit- 
uated on the borders of a beautiful lake, 
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girded by the magnificent woody hills 
of the Granitz, It was a most charming 
spot. Most of the bathing-guests had 
departed, the season being too far ad- 
vanced, and I was left alone with the 
rustic inhabitants of this secluded place. 
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It was a beautiful moonlight night 
near the end of October. I was walking 
across the fields in the direction of a splen- 
did hunting-castle, which, with its lofty 
watch-tower and brightly illuminated 
windows, opened to my view on the sum- 
mit of a steep woody hill. Ihad been 
invited to dinner by its princely occupant. 
A very high fence for a moment obstruct- 
ed my path, but I knew a narrow stair- 
case by which I could pass over. I was 
now in a beautiful park many miles in 
extent. Through a grove of stately old 
oak and beech trees, which had as yet 
lost but little of their foliage, my road 
was leading up-hill. Herds of deer were 
pasturing on the lawn, which turned their 
slender necks while I was passing by 
them, They seemed to know that a 
walking-stick couldn’t hurt them. At 
a sudden turn of the road the castle burst 
full onmy view. Itwas aromantic sight, 
situated in the centre of an open space, 
surrounded by splendid old beech trees, 
and illumined by the silvery light of the 
moon. The corners of this elegant and 
solid edifice were mounted by strong 
towers, and from the centre the immense 
watch-tower rose high above them all. 
From its pinnacle a flag was floating in the 
evening breeze, a certain sign that its 
lord, the prince of Putbus, was at home. 

On the lawn in front of the castle a gi- 
gantic stag was pasturing. It was tame, 
blind old Jack, which alone of all the 
deer in the park enjoyed the privilege of 
dying a natural death. 

In front of the castle gate two wolves 
in bronze were keeping guard. Through 
the richly carved door I entered into a 
large hall furnished in antique style, and 
on the sides of which tables were placed 
covered with antiquities of Ruegen, most- 
ly taken from the Huenengraves. There 
was also a splendid collection of antlers 
fastened on the walls, below each of 
which the name of the fortunate hunts- 
man was written in large letters, and the 
best names of the Prussian nobility were 
not wanting. Two immense antlers of 
eighteen branches bore the inscription of 
the young Count Haeseler, who once shot 
them in happy days passed by, and who 
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not long afterward was himself torn in 
pieces by a shrapnel in the battle of 
Chlum in Bohemia. Two other beauti- 
ful antlers bore witness to the firm hand 
and eye of the young Princess Wanda of 
Putbus. Again another, which was lean- 
ing against the wall, and which but lately 
could have been seen moving among the 
trees in the park, bore the inscription: 
Prime Minister, Count Von Bismarck. 
October, 1866. 

From this hall a door led to a very 
interesting armory, which also served for 
a smoking-room and study. There were 
here a splendid array of all sorts of weap- 
ons, from the old-fashioned fire-lock down 
to the modern needle-gun. A wide mar- 
ble staircase, covered with rich carpet, 
brought me to the second story and into 
the drawing-room. As yet no one was 
there, and I had time to look around. 
Three colossal oil paintings adorned the 
walls, representing the baptism of the 
first Lord of Ruegen, the foundation of 
the first Christian church in Ruegen by a 
lord of Putbus, and, the death of the last 
duke of Pomerania. The first ornament, 
however, of this fine and spacious hall 
was the marble chimney-piece. It had 
been made in Rome, and represented a 
boar-hunt. A beautiful Cupid made by 
Bissen, the talented pupil of the great 
sculptor Thorwaldsen, told of a fearful 
night in December, when fire broke out in 
the castle. While Venus, Bacchus, Ou- 
pid, and Psyche, works of the great mas- 
ter, perished in the flames, the Cupid of 
the pupil escaped with a slight scratch in 
one of his feet. i 

I went to the open window to look 
out upon the beautiful landscape, and a 
charming sight it was, richer by far than 
all the works of art. Over the tops of the 
trees, I was looking down into the beau- 
tiful plain where the villages, with their 
neat white cottages illumined by the 
moon’s light, presented a beautiful view. 
To the right, at some distance, the placid 
water of the Sellin lake was visible through 
the foliage of the trees, and far beyond it 
the Baltic was rolling its green waves. 
All at once something was flashing in the 
direction of the sea ; at first it was a large 
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red light, then a yellow, and then it dis- 
appeared altogether, It was the light- 
house of the small island of Oie, 

I was just thinking of the two or three 
dozen of people who are living on this lit- 
tlé spot of earth in the ocean, apart from 
the bustle of the great world, when the 
door behind me was opened and two gen- 
tlemen entered the room. The open, 
frank features of my kind and amiable 
princely host .showed cheerfulness and 
benevolence. From him my eyes turned 
to the gentleman by his side, who I re- 
cogtiized at a glance, but I had never seen 
him so near before. He was a tall, state- 
ly man, of a powerful frame, His de- 
meanor; although indicating at once the 
soldier, was at the same time youthful, 
though he was above the age of fifty- 
three. His air and manner were aristo- 
cratic and bold, and yet easy and unaffect- 
ed. Andon this chivalrous figure there 
was a head not very large nor even beau- 
tiful; a head difficult to be described, but 
which you never get tired of looking at 
and which you will never forget. His 
high, broad forehead was shaded by thin, 
light-brown hair, which already com- 
menced turning gray. A heavy mus- 
tache gave to this face a decidedly military 
character. His eyes, a little projecting, 
were bright and piercing, and an occa- 
sional flashing of them rendered it diffi- 
cult to tell their color. His complexion 
was of that peculiar paleness which tells 
of nights spent in watching and labor, 
and days full of hard study. Around his 
thin lips a smile was playing, now amia- 
ble and harmless, but yet a smile which 
was waiting for an occasion only to turn 
into crushing irony. And this face ap- 
peared much older than the figure to 
which it belonged, 

His dress, which was extremely plain, 
consisted of a dark cloth coat, a vest of 
the same stuff, and gray pantaloons. It 
fitted the figure very well, and gave to it 
something very youthful and bold. 

And now this amiable smile turned into 
a merry ring of laughter. It made me 
glad, indeed, to see him laugh, the master- 
spirit of his time, a time which wears hard 
and heavy on him, like the vaults of 
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heaven on poor Atlas of old, him who 
over his gigantic work neglected all care 
for his bodily health, and only when the 
goal had been reached allowed himself to 
be sick and weary; him, whom France, 
not without envy, is wont tocall the Rich- 
elieu of Prussia— Count Otto von Bismarck, 
On invitation of the Prince of Putbus 
Count Bismarck removed on the first of 
October with his family to Putbus, and 
took possession of a princely villa charm- 
ingly situated in the park, and from the 
stoops of which there is a beautiful view 
of the sea and the forest of the island of 
Vilm. This panorama vividly reminds 
one of the view in the gulf of Naples. 

In close communion with nature Count 
Bismarck was living with his wife and 
daughter, the quiet, retired life of a plain, 
private citizen, His two sons had left 
for Berlin, to resume their studies at the 
University. 

The count was a patient. He receiv- 
ed no visitors at all, save the Prince and 
Princess of Putbus, who had made all 
possible exertion to make the count’s so- 
journ on Ruegen as pleasant as possible, 

And now I was introduced to Count 
Bismarck., He made an aristocratic but 
polite bow, and surveyed me with his 
piercing eyes, so that it seemed to me as 
if he would read my inmost soul, Then 
with a deep sonorous voice he addressed 
me, and e 

“Spoke to you of the North German 
Parliament? Of his plans concerning 
the amalgamation of the newly annexed 
countries with the mother country? Of 
Mexico and Italy; of Napoleon and the 
House of Delegates? Of a Russio-Prus- 
sio treaty, or of Herr Von Beust?” 

Nothing of all this; Count Bismarck 
said, in the most polite manner, that in 
the morning he had seen ice half an inch 
thick on the pond in the park. 

And what do you suppose, I answer- 
ed?—-I will be as frank as Heine was, 
who, in speaking of his first interview 
with the great Goethe, said that Goethe’s 
remarkable individuality had made him 
feel so little and insignificant, that he was 
unable to utter any thing but a few re- 
marks about the fruit-trees which he had 
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seen on his way from Jena to Weimar,— 
and, bashfulness and modesty, as every- 
body knows, was no fault of Heine's. 

So I answered that in Sellin I had 
seen ice already, on the 17th of Octo- 
ber. «. 

With a good-natured smile the count 
asked: “ Are you a bathing guest?” 

“Yes, your Excellency, though now 
frozen up.” 

“T fancied that I was the last on Rue- 
gen, but, however, I shall soon be the 
last. Although I can no longer take any 
sea-baths as I did in Biarritz in October 
and November, the fresh, delicious at- 
mosphere of Putbus proves as invigorat- 
ing to me as the autumnal sea-baths of 
Biarritz. I hope this may not be the last 
time I shall sojourn in Putbus, as I have 
already become very fond of it. And, 
then, how quietly Ican live here! If I 
go to Biarritz, and should happen to meet 
HIM there, the curious world would cer- 
tainly make a great fuss about high and 
mysterious politics. My walks here, in 
the beautiful Putbus park, and by the sea- 
shore, are doing me a great deal of good. 
I do not understand why of late the bath- 
ing public are keeping remote from their 
former favorite place of resort, but—' mu- 
tabilis semper femina,’ and on a bathing 
tour with your family, the lady of the 
house has, of course, the first voice.” 

Amidst such and similar conversation 
the ladies entered the room. By the 
side of the handsome and spirited young 
lady of the castle, a lady, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, was walking, dressed in 
a plain gray silk dress. Her black, rich 
hair was without any head-dress. With 
her large, dark eyes she was looking 
about herself with ‘ease and gracefulness, 
and on her modest face there was an ex- 
pression of benevolence and affability in- 
dicative at once, of spirit and character. 
This lady was Countess Von Bismarck. 
Her daughter, the Countess Anna, is a 
young lady of eighteen, with gentle feat- 
ures and dark eyes. 

Dinner was served, Our little party 
went into, the dining-hall; seats were 
soon taken without any formalities. Din- 
ner was opened with oysters, The count 
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relished them very much, but Lady Bis- 
marck left her plate untouched, 

“So well we did not fare in Bohe- 
mia, gentlemen;” the count addressed a 
few officers by his side. “We would 
have been glad sometimes to have had 
a piece of dry bread and meat.” 

“But then, your Excellency, it was 
war, and we were in the enemy’s coun- 
try. One queer dinner, though, I shall 
never forget all my life. It was after 
the battle of Muenchengraetz, and we 
were heartily tired and hungry —and 
what do you suppose we had for our din- 
ner? Why, potatoes and champagne,” 

“The king shared the hardships of 
the campaign with the private soldier,” 
the count replied gravely, “and that 
made our soldiers endure their hardships 
with cheerfulness. In the battle of Sa- 
dowa I was in the king’s suite, and we 
were both frequently in the midst of the 
fight. At noon there was a momentary 
lull in the fight. The crown prince was 
anxiously expected with his corps. Dur- 
ing this pause, so full of anxiety, the king 
asked a bystander if he had anything to 
eat, as he was hungry. The king’s pri- 
vate servant had a little wine, one of 
the officers bashfully offered a very little 
piece of sausage, which was all that was 
left in his knapsack, and a private ap- 
proached him with a piece of hard tack 
in his hand, while his face was beaming 
with joy. ‘My son, have you dined 
yourself?’ the king said to the soldier. 
‘No, your majesty!’ ‘Well, then, let 
us share it honestly,’ and breaking it 
into two pieces, he gave one of them 
to the soldier, saying: ‘There, take it, 
your king thanks you.’ And then, at 
the right moment, the crown prince ar- 
rived on the field of battle with his army. 
From that time, our low German soldiers 
nicknamed him: ‘Prinz zu rechter Zeit,’ 
(Prince at the right time.) 

“The battle was raging again fearfully. 
The king, who was posted on a hill with 
his staff, had given his whole attention to 
the progress of the battle, and did not 
mind the least the deadly missiles that 
were flying thickly around him. To.my 
repeated and urgent requests not to ex- 
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pose himself so recklessly to the murder- 
ous fire, I received the royal answer: 
‘The commander-in-chief stands where 
he ought to stand!’ Some time later in 
the day, when at the village of Lipa, the 
king ordered in person the advance of the 
cavalry, and the enemy’s grenades were 
again falling around him, I ventured again 
to ask him to leave this place. ‘ Your 
Majesty,’ said I, ‘since you do not mind 
your own safety, I pray you to have at 
least mercy on your Prime Minister, from 
whose hands your faithful Prussian peo- 
ple will demand their king. In the name 
of your people I implore you to leave this 
dangerous spot.’ ‘ Well, Bismarck,’ the 
king said, extending his hand to me, ‘if 
you think so, we will ride away.’ Then 
wheeling about his black mare, ‘Sadowa’ 
—a name which he had given her after 
the battle-field—he commenced riding 
away, as slowly as if he was riding under 
the ‘Lindens’ in Berlin. On seeing this, 
I felt a strange itching in my fingers and 
feet. You all, and a good many other 
people besides, know the hot-tempered 
Bismarck. I rode up-close to the king 
and gave his mare such a violent kick 
with my foot that she made a sudden leap 
forward. The king looked around, but 
he said no word, although I am sure he 
knew what was the matter.” 

“Did vour Excellency carry a revolver 
about you during the war?” 

“No, sir, and once only I regretted 
being without one. It was immediately 
after the battle of Sadowa. I was riding 
over the field where the battle had been 
raging, and which was now covered with 
corpses. It was a sight to make one’s 
blood curdle in his veins—horrible, and 
never, never to be forgotten, All at once 
I observed in front of me a beautiful 
horse, his hind feet torn away by a can- 
non-ball, Trembling, and neighing piti- 
fully, he tried to get on his fore-feet, 
looking at me with his large eyes as if 
asking for help. Oh! how I wished fora 
revolver, in order to drive a bullet through 
the poor creature’s heart. But also scenes 
tull of heart-so0uching poetry, as well as 
irresistibly comical, the battle-field offers. 
Thus, during the battle I observed a very 
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young officer, pale and beautiful, leaning 
against the fence of a garden, as if he was 
asleep, He was dead. In the garden, 
behind the fence, the roses were in full 
blossom. A soldier was busy picking a 
handful of them, which being done, he 
climbed again over the fence and laid the 
flowers gently on the breast of the young 
hero, on a spot where the uniform showed 
a little round hole. 

“*TDid you know the officer?’ I asked 
him. 

“*No, major,’ was his reply, ‘but I 
saw him fight like a lion and fall like a 
lamb, and wishing to protect him from 
the hoofs of the horses, I carried him to this 
fence—I once covered my dear mother’s 
corpse with roses also.’ Thus speaking, he 
mounted his horse and galloped away.” 

“My dear*count, you were speaking of 
comical scenes on the battle-field.” 

“Yes, princess, in spite of the terrible 
earnest of war, I have never seen any- 
thing more ludicrous than a gigantic goat, 
raised by one of our regiments of artil- 
lery. The boys had managed to take him 
along on the march and in battle, and I 
tell you, you would have died with laugh- 
ing at seeing the frantic and comical leaps 
of this fellow, as he was attacking the 
enemy by the side of the bugler. The 
Austrians, I understand, really believed 
the animal to be possessed by the Evil 
One himself, with whom they fancied poor 
Bismarck to be in secret league against 
their invincible iron brigade.” 

“ Dear Otto,” the countess here observ- 
ed, “you ought to leave this dish untouch- 
ed, as it won’t do your stomach any good 
at present.” 

“Did you ever, ladies, see such an ex- 
cellent specimen of an obedient husband ?” 
the count remarked, while he was passing 
by the dish. 

“Why, Lady Bismarck,” the prince 
said, “then you are really, besides the 
king, the only person to whom your iron 
count submits.” 

“Oh, no!” the countess replied, with 
a smile, “there is still another person 
whom my iron husband obeys.” 

“ And who might that powerful per- 
son be?” 
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“ Well, guess, but—no, you can never 
guess it—my iron husband obeys—his 
cook!” 

“Well, what wouldn’t you all do, gen- 
tlemen, to have quiet and peace in your 
own house, after having tasted so much 
of war abroad!” the count said, with a 
good-natured smile, “ Let me explain to 
you. We took a rather late and hearty 
breakfast at our villa—cold mutton and 
sourkrout—and when dinner-time came 
we had no appetite. Besides, I wished to 
finish some writing before dinner. Thus, 
when the cook announced that dinner was 
ready, I sent back word to wait half an 
hour, At the end of this time the cook 
again announced that dinner was ready 
now,in answer to which I sent him word 
that I had no appetite yet, and that he 
should wait another half hour. That was 
too much for the prime minister of my 
culinary department. So he sent back 
word to his fellow prime minister, inform- 
ing him brevi manu, that he, the prime 
minister of Prussia should be so kind as to 
eat now, with or without appetite, since 
he, the prime minister of the kitchen, could 
keep dinner palatable no longer.” 

“ Well, it is rather a difficult matter,” 
an officer here remarked, “to be respon- 
sible for the palatableness of a dinner or 
supper, if you happen to make a wrong 
calculation as to the time when it is to be 
served. Not all people make such a pleas- 
ant mistake as your Excellency did, when 
war proved to be over a few months 
sooner than you had calculated on—the 
only mistake, I believe, which you are 
ever known to have made, Your cook 
reminds me of our good Lieutenant 
Schwanefeld, whom I saw one night ata 
railroad-station in Bohemia, jumping in 
great distress around his frying-pan, in 
which some eggs were frying. Well, he 
had reason to be anxious about his deli- 
cious dish getting burned, before the 
person had arrived for whom it was made. 
For in the afternoon we had received a 
dispatch from the king’s headquarters at 
Nikolsburg, telling us to prepare a fine 
supper for Monsieur Benedetti, the French 
ambassador, who, with his assistants, was 
on his way to headquarters with a note 
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from Napoleon, having reference to an 
armistice, and who was to arrive at our 
station by 8 o’clock p.m. Immediately 
after receipt of this dispatch, we met in 
council, What was to be done? All we 
could hunt up in our kitchen was- some 
hard tack and a handful of half-spoiled 
tea. We therefore passed a resolution 
to send two of the most skillful foraging 
persons in our company, to hunt up some- 
thing in the shape of eatables for a sup- 
per. They returned an hour before the 
appointed time; they had succeeded in 
carrying away as trophies seven eggs and 
a very little piece of ham, no bigger than 
a lady’s hand. Lieutenant Schwanefeld, 
our best gastrosopher, with great zeal and 
native talent at once set to work, aided 
by two assistants, to prepare the ‘fine 
supper’ that had been ordered. Well, 
our ham was fine enough; it was cut 
into extremely thin slices, so as to cover 
as much space as possible, in order that 
the Frenchmen might have at least some- 
thing for their eyes to look at, since it 
lacked the virtue of being of much ac- 
count for their stomachs, Friend Schwane- 
feld was soon shining as bright as his 
eggs in the pan. But Monsieur Benedetti 
still delayed. By and by both Schwane- 
feld and his eggs were turning brown, 
from fear of their reputation, which was 
at stake. It was nine o’clock. Lieuten- 
ant Schwanefeld and his eggs were in de- 
spair. With the commendable design, of 
course, to test the palatableness of his 
‘fine supper,’ the noble cook would ever 
and again poke with his fork in the pan, 
and would taste one half-burnt slice after 
another. By and by afew knowing ones 
would assist him in tasting. All at once 
the pan was empty, and strange to say, . 
the fine ham bad vanished likewise. No . 
sooner was this discovery made, than— 
dreadful moment !—the train with the 
French ambassador arrived at the station. 
What was to be done now? They had 
to be fed—in this our kitchen council 
agreed; and since we had no choice, we 
soon waited on our guests with a very 
much diluted tea in all sorts of queer ves- 
sels, without cream or sugar, and those 
that had a good appetite and excellent 
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teeth were at liberty to add a piece of 
hard tack to it. It was a capital joke 
to watch the exertions our smooth French 
visitors made to swallow their meal—but 
hunger is a good cook!” 

“Your Lieutenant Schwanefeld with his 
care for his fried eggs,” Count Bismarck 
replied, while he was putting some ice 
in his champagne,” vividly reminds me of 
a good old person that was deserving well 
of me when I was a boy. Her name was 
Kate Neumann, and she belonged to my 
family seat, Schoenhausen, in Alt-Mark. 
When my brother and I went to college, 
Kate Neumann accompanied us, in the 
capacity of cook, butler, and governess. 
She loved us dearly, and did all she could 
to please us. Thus, she would nearly 
every evening make omelettes for our 
supper, of which we were very fond. 
When, as was generally the case, we took 
a walk before supper, good old Kate would 
always remind us not to stay out too 
long, lest her omelettes should get spoiled. 
And when, as was generally the case also, 
we returned after the appointed time, we 
could hear her scold from afar off and 
long before we had entered the house. 
‘You good-for-nothing boys,’ she would 
say, ‘you will never come to any thing 
in the world, my cakes are all spoiled 
again.’ And this subject was regularly 
spun out to the length of Demosthenes’ 
Philippika, and her wrath only abated 
when she observed how well her spoiled 
omelettes tasted to us.” 

“ And what has become of Kate Neu- 
mann?” 

“When we had outgrown her mild dis- 
cipline she went back to Schoenhausen, 
where she has been resting now many 
. year under the green turf of our family 
. cemetery. Dear old Kate, how happy 
you would have been if you could have 
lived to see your wild Otto come to some- 
thing in the world after all.” 

Happy Kate, I should think—yes, hap- 
py, indeed, whom Count Bismarck is still 
remembering so kindly after forty years. 

“To infer from the fried eggs of your 
friend Schwanefield, gentlemen seem to 
have made great efforts to cultivate the 
art of cooking,” Lady Bismarck addressed 
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the officer that had been relating the story 
of the spoiled supper of the French em- 
bassy. 

“Tf your excellency—” 

“Please, do not call me Excellency, it 
is a title which I do not like at all. There 
are people who think to do me a favor by 
continually throwing Excellency in my 
face, and that has made me feel disgusted 
of the title. I like nothing better than to 
be called plainly Lady Bismarck, because 
it reminds me of happy times; when Otto 
and I, as two-plain country people at our 
old family seat, Schoenhausen, found leis- 
ure to live for each other, and for our dear 
villagers: but, now my husband belongs 
to the whole world.” 

“My dear child,” the count turned to 
his wife with a pleasant smile, “those 
happy times of old, I hope, with God's 
help, will come back again, when we have 


_grown old and the world has no longer 


any use of us,” 

“Tf you make that condition, I despair 
of ever returning to Schoenhausen, for 
you will never get to be old as long as 
there is a spark of life left in you, and 
that the world will use, too. But, to re- 
turn to your art of cooking in the field?” 

“T only wished to say, countess, that 
our honest gastrosophical aspirations in 
general mounted no higher than to make 
fried eggs. It is really astonishing what 
wonderful cooking talents some of our 
officers developed, so that one would think 
they had a copy of Henrietta Davidis’ 
‘ Art of Cooking’ placed under their pil- 
low at night, or at least under their knap- 
sacks, for such luxuries as a pillow were 
very rare indeed,” 

“The luxury of a pillow,” the count 
remarked, “I would have willingly fore- 
gone, if we could only always have man- 
aged to get tolerably clean straw. But 
the enormous appetite of our cavalry- 
horses made this article too rare and pre- 
cious for private use. The confounded 
Bohemiam mattresses, high in the middle 
and sloping on all sides, and too short 
either way, make my back ache every time 
I think of them, Once I slept in a mar- 
ket-place in the open air. It was after 
the battle of Sadowa. I was riding alone 
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in a pitch-dark night. About midnight 
I arrived at a nasty, dirty Bohemian vil- 
lage with a jaw-breaking name. I had 
left the king sleeping on a hard old sofa. 
The houses were all dark, and locked up. 
I rapped at some doors, broke some win- 
dows, but all in vain. At last I was gro- 
ping my way through a dark gateway, 
leading to an unpaved court-yard ; a few 
steps further in and the ground under 
me gave way, and I fell gently on a dung- 
hill, As far as the softness of my couch 
was concerned, I might have been satis- 
fied, but against the nauseous odors which 
arose from it my nose strongly protested. 
So I got up again and managed to reach 
the street, which at last brought me to 
the market-place. There was something 
like a piazza supported on columns, 
whether of Ionic, Doric, or Bohemian 
style, I could not tell. Happy to find a 
dry place, I prepared to lay down, but, 
alas! no sooner had I stretched out my 
weary limbs than I found out that this 
had been a resting-place for cattle. But 
I was too much fatigued to get up again; 
so I made the best of it, and was soon 
fast asleep. And, after all, this was not 
the worst resting-place. With shudder- 
ing, I often think of a night’s rest in a 
cradle.” 

“A cradle? The prime minister of 
Prussia sleeping in a cradle? How was 
that possible ?” 

“‘ Nothing easier than that, madam; it 
was, to be sure, a trifle larger than an 
ordinary cradle, but, at any rate, it was a 
bedstead for children. I laid down, 
doubled myself up like a knife, and slept 
as soundly as a child. 


Dinner was over. When the dessert 
was served, the little daughter of the house 
was introduced, a custom, which, together 
with the custom of conversing in the 
English language, has been imported from 
England since the time that Victoria, the 
Princess-Royal of England, became the 
Crown-Princess of Prussia, 

Then coffee and cigars were served. 

“The value of a good cigar you hardly 
know how to estimate when you have 
but one, and there is no prospect of get- 
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ting another,” the count remarked, as he 
was puffing with obvious pleasure the 
smoke of his excellent Havana, 

“At the battle of Sadowa I had but 
one left in my pocket, and during the 
whole battle I guarded it as a miser would 
guard his gold. I felt a singular delight 
in the prospect of smoking it after battle 
when victory had been achieved. But I 
had again made a wrong calculation.” 

“And who was it that spoiled your 
pleasure this time ?” 

“A poor cavalryman. I found him 
helplessly stretched out on the ground, 
both his arms being torn away by a can- 
non-ball, While he was groaning for 
some refreshment, I searched all my pock- 
ets, but could find nothing but gold, and, 
of course, that was of no use to the poor 
fellow. But stop—I was yet in possession 
of an excellent cigar; I quickly lighted 
it, and then put it between his teeth. 
You ought to have seen the thankful smile 
with which he looked at me, and I assure 
you no cigar ever tasted so well to me as 
this one which I did not smoke.” 

The count approached the window, and 
looked out in the moonlight night. 

“ Ah,” he said, “there is the village of 
Moenchgut, as plainly visible as if it was 
daylight. This little bit of peninsula, so 
much cut up by the sea, is indeed a very 
interesting spot. I can easily conceive 
how happy the dear, good people of Mo- 
enchgut must be with their plain habits, 
and secluded as they are from the great 
world, on their sea-washed little island. 
A fishing-boat, a cottage, a wife and child, 
that is all they want to be happy. If 
envy were not such a nasty vice, I might 
get tempted to envy these plain, happy 
people for their life, free from worldly am- 
bition and sleepless nights. I have heard 
people tell of sundry very ancient and 
patriarchal customs to be found among 
these people of Moenchgut—what, for in- 
stance, 1s the meaning of ‘ the blue apron.’” 

“Tt is a singular and very old custom,” 
I replied, “but which, in our modern 
times, is fast dying out. When I was 
walking through the village of Moenchgut 
a few days ago, I asked some of the vil- 
lagers about the meaning of ‘the blue 
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apron,’ They looked at me very much 
surprised, and seemed to suspect that I 
was ridiculing them. Atlast I meta very 
old woman, who herself in her younger 
days bad practised this custom. It was 
thus: The inhabitants of Moenchgut only 
marry among themselves, and that is the 
reason why you will meet with the same 
names many times in different households. 
A girl in the olden times, who owned a 
little property—a hut or a fishing-boat— 
was thereby legally authorized to pick 
out a husband for herself. If she wished 
to commence her ‘ Frijagd’ (hunt for a 
husband) she would hang up her blue 
apron in front of the door of her house, 
and post herself behind it. Those young 
men of the village that wished to marry 
would then pass by the blue apron, one 
by one in a long procession, and dressed 
up in their best Sunday’s clothes, As 
soon as the right one appeared, the girl 
would rush out, throw her arms round 
his neck, and within three weeks there 
was a wedding.” 

“That is at least a simple, as well as an 
honest method of making a happy match,” 
the count replied. 

“ And yet not always happy, your ex- 
cellency. On my recent rambles through 
the village I hunted up a little beautiful 
piece of poetry, written in the low Ger- 
man dialect, and entitled “De Frijagd.” 

“Low German? Oh! how [I like that. 
It always awakens in my heart sweet 
sounds of home. My wife is cultivating 
this dialect with great zeal. Well, how 
about your low German piece of poetry, 
The Frijagd?” 

“Well, here it is: * 


“My apron blue hangs at the door, 
My mother has it done ; 

My heart is sad, my heart is sore, 

Though I’ve my best dress on. 


I'm peeping through a crack of the door, 
My mother stands close by me; 

The boys that pass by it, more than a score, 
Dressed in their best clothes, I see. 


Poor Niklas is passing by so sad, 
Would I might run out at last, 

And throw my arms around my sweet lad; 
My mother is holding me fast. 
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Rich Michael comes strutting along so proud, 
My mother has pushed me outside ; 

My heart is so sad, I’m sobbing aloud, 
And Tm proud Michael's bride.” 

“Tt is the old story which will always 
remain new ; but that such a thing should 
happen in this out of the way place, I 
should hardly have thought possible.” 

Dinner was now over. It was near 
midnight. The inmates of Putbus were 
asleep. One solitary light was gleaming 
through the autumnal foliage of the trees 
in the park. Itcame from one of the 
windows in the pretty villa by the kitch- 
en garden. 

Count Bismarck is awake yet. But he 
is no longer the merry talker, the amiable, 
witty companion, as we have found him 
to be at dinner in the castle a few hours 
ago. By this light the count is still 
awake and busy. 

He who has come to Ruegen to rest 
from his gigantic labors, is sitting by a 
table covered with writing. His right 
hand is closed, his features are very grave, 
you might almost say gloomy, the wrinkles 
on his forehead betoken deep and mature 
reflection—the iron count is working. 

After a long pause of deep reflection he 
dictates a dispatch, 

But where is his Secretary ? 

The minister has taken no Secretary 
nor any member of his council with him 
to Ruegen. But by a side-table you can 
see a lady sitting, plain and modest, who 
is writing down with firm characters 
what the count is dictating. We know 
this lady, we had already learned to es- 
teem her, but now we would admire her. 

Lady Bismarck is to the count not 
only an affectionate: wife, an excellent 
housekeeper, his careful nurse in his bod- 
ily suffering, and the loving mother of 
his children—she is also the iron count’s 
faithful, untired assistant in his work. 

Hour after hour of the night is passing 
away and the dispatches are accumulating 
in front of the lady. Prussia is asleep—- 
she may sleep in safety, for the iron 
count is awake. There he is sitting, like 
an incarnation of the motto on his old 
family escutcheon, which runs: “ You 


shall leave my property untouched.” 
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PENITENTIAL HYMN. 


I wave driven a nail on Calvary, 
Blood, blood is on my hand, 
I am numbered with the murderers, 
Amid that scoffing band ; 
Sadly, reproachfully, down from the tree 
The dying Jesus looks on me. 


I have driven a nail, anew, to-night, 
A nail in that holy flesh ; 
I’ve woven thorns, I’ve pierced my Lord, 
Crucified Christ afresh! 
Mournfully, longingly, down from the tree 
Dying eyes are following me. 


Driven a nail, a cruel nail, 
Piercing the Lamb of God; 
I have joined the shout on Golgotha, 
With Pharisees have stood, 
And, midst my deeds of cruelty, 
Those pleading eyes were fixed on me. 


But I did it. I drove the dreadful nail, 
My hand is crimson red. 

O how can’st thou rest, my soul, to-night? 
A hard, a dreamless bed 

Is thine this bitter night to be, 

With those dying glances fixed on thee. 


Dying to-night on Calvary ! 
His blood is on my head, 
And I am dying, to-night, alone, 
Dying of fear and dread 


Of the terrible hour that waiteth me, 
When the judgment-seat of Christ I see. 


“ Father forgive! my blood is shed 
To cleanse from every spot. 
Forgive them now, for what they do, 
O God, they know it not!” 
Dying in agony, on the tree, 
Jesus, my Saviour, prays for me. 


And I have pierced the very side 
That longs to shelter me; 

Not as the Jews, but knowingly, 
T’ve stained with blood the tree, 

I have driven a nail on Calvary, 

I have slain the Saviour who dies for 
me. 


I slew the Christ. But vengeance sweet! 
He lives for me, anew, to-night ! 
Dying in sin, His dying smile 
Hath brought me life and light; 
Despite His love, I stained the tree, 
Despite my guilt, He saveth me. 


His blood on head, and heart, and hand— 
The holy blood that floweth free, 

Cleansing, purging, with every touch, 
Every stain as the snow shall be ; 

Over my body the tide hath spread, 

And I am cleansed by the blood I shed, 


———_+e—____ 


SOMETHING ABOUT JAPAN. 


Tere is no more striking example of 
the rapidity with which the world moves 
than that which is furnished by the 
thought of our relations to Japan. It is 
only fifteen years since Perry started with 
his squadron to break the silence and se- 
clusion in which, for centuries, this her- 
mit-nation had buried itself; and most of 
the readers of Hours at Home can recall 
something of the intense interest and 
curiosity which attached to his romantic 
expedition. Now that the world has 
been so thoroughly tracked and trodden 
over, and every continent and island of 
the sea explored, it would be difficult to 
reproduce the romance which invested the 
departure of the squadron; it was like 
some adventurous quest of olden times, 
rather than a nineteenth century reality. 





Of the lands toward which this voyage 
of rediscovery was directed, only enough 
was known to stimulate the curiosity of 
the world and to give zest to its appetite 
for fuller knowledge. Enterprising navi- 
gators, coasting along the shores of Ni- 
phon or of Yesso, had caught glimpses of 
the people and their busy life. Now and 
then, “some forlorn and shipwrecked 
brother,” who had been cast away on 
these inhospitable coasts, had been caged 
and carried on a reluctant pilgrimage 
through the interior ; and if, after a while, 
he escaped, he had a strange story to tell 
in which complaints of doleful captivity 
were mingled with admiration at the 
beauty of the country and the peculiar 
civilization of the people. Besides all this, 
we had old Kempfer’s history, of two 
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centuries ago; and we might see thraugh 
Dutch spectacles, if we would abase our- 
selves to do it, what this strange empire 
was where it touched the outer world at 
Nagasaki, But this was not enough. For 
two centuries these islands had been al- 
most as much out of the world, as if the 
long waves of the Pacific had rolled over 
them, instead of breaking against them. 
When our new world on the western 
shores of the Atlantic rose suddenly into 
history, this old world on the western 
shores of the Pacific, as suddenly disap- 
peared. The curtain fell upon a scene of 
savage madness, of persecution, massa- 
cre, and ferocious revenge. The last sight 
which the world had of Japan was at Sim- 
abarra, where the Christian converts whom 
the Portuguese missionaries had gained, 
and who could not be brought by men- 
ace or by torture to disavow their faith, 
were summarily exterminated, What made 
the scene more ghastly was to see the 
mercenary Dutch traders, whose choice 
of mammon before God was perhaps the 
most deliberate and infamous in history, 
standing by in unprotesting silence, or 
assisting at the dreadful crime with active 
and efficient connivance. . 

It is noteworthy that the curtain 
which had fallen upon this scene of car- 
nage was to be lifted by the nation which, 
at that very time, was just emerging into 
life. The year 1638 is given as the date 
of the extermination of the last Christian 
in Japan. It was in 1620 that the first 
Christian settlement at Plymouth was be- 
gun. It is one of those coincidences of 
history which are more than accidental. 
For out of the Plymouth colony was to 
come the nation that should bring resur- 
rection to this self-buried empire. Fifteen 
years have passed since the work began, 
and it is wonderful to see how perfectly 
it has been completed, and the dead are 
raised. 

Twice already there has come an em- 
bassy from the Tycoon to the President, 
and we have seen them going up and 
downin the land, peering, with intelligent 
curiosity in their mild eyes, at whatever 
things are noteworthy in the new world 
which they have entered. To-day the 
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most attractive ‘of our popular amuse- 
ments is the performance of the jugglers 
who have come, and still are coming in 
successive companies, from Japan. Have 
we not all seen their demure faces, and 
heard their queer, shrill voices, and won- 
dered at their cunning disregard of im- 
possibilities, and their fearless conflicts 
with the law of gravitation? Have we 
not all rejoiced with trembling, when the 
discordant music of the drum and tam- 
tam and guitar ushered in the elastic 
“ Allright” and the tubs and ladders? 
Have we not rubbed our eyes with in- 
credulity, when those amazing tops 
spinned up the arm, and around the neck, 
and down the back of the serene gentle- 
man with the polysyllabic name, who 
meanwhile fanned himself with placid 
satisfaction? Our streets are full of pla- 
cards with queer, oriental devices on 
them. Our newspapers are full of items 
concerning the habits of these strangers. 
Even our police reports, alas! indicate 
that they have come to grief, and fallen 
among the lawyers and judges of the me- 
tropolis, already. Large orders for school 
books, for steamboats, for men of war, 
for military accoutrements, for notions of 
various sorts, come to our merchants at 
San Francisco, and New York from Y eddo. 
Two-sworded princes, naval officers, with 
their retinue, arrive to make inspection of 
our navy-yards. There are Japanese in 
our schools and academies. A monthly 
line of steamers connects their shores 
with ours. California salutes Niphon 
across the Pacific as almost her next 
neighbor ; and from our new north-west- 
ern possessions, the peninsula of Alaska 
stretches out in a still more close proxim- 
ity, suggesting a manifest destiny of inti- 
mate commercial and social intercourse. 
Fifteen years more, and we may see this 
peninsula, with the chain of islands 
stretching west and south from it, recog- 
nized as the foreordained route of tele- 
graph cables; and we shall get the news 
from Yeddo daily at our breakfast tables, 
as a thing of course, In Japan itself the 
changes must be still more striking. When 
the ambassadors of Christian nations may 
have audience of the Tycoon whenever 
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they desire it; when the Tycoon himself, 
with public parade and festivity, marks 
out the boundaries of the foreign settle- 
ments in the suburbs of his capital; when 
Americans and Englishmen establish their 
commercial houses at Yokohama and 
Kanagawa, as freely as at Shanghae or 
Canton; when the Christian Scriptures 
are translated into Japanese, and Chris- 
tian missionaries are quietly working and 


confidently waiting for the spreaa uf the, 


gospel, in a land where for two centuries 
it had been shut out with maledictions 
and with threats, times are surely changed. 
Simabarra is avenged already, and the 
impotent blasphemy which was written 
above the graves of that great multitude 
of martyrs, whose blood has cried to 
heaven through the centuries, has been 
practically retracted. “So long as the sun 
shall warm the earth "—this was the edict 
—‘let no Christian dare to come to Ja- 
pan ; and let all men know that if the King 
of Spain himself,” (for those were days 
when Spain was powerful and famous, 
and her king the most religious of Chris- 
tian sovereigns) “or the Christian’s God, 
or the great God of all shall violate this 
law, he shall pay for it with his head.” 
They knew not what they said, who, 
driven half mad by the greedy plots and 
counterplots of Romanist against Prot- 
estant, of Portuguese against Dutch, shut 
out the gospel of the Son of God. They 
knew not what they did. Let us hope 
that, now that this good news has come 
to them again, the nation that has 
brought it may not so disgrace it as the 
Portuguese and Dutchmen did. 


It was a great comfort to us when we 
neared the shores of Kiusiu, to see how 
bold and high they were, and what pic- 
turesque beauty they promised on a nearer 
inspection; for we had been through the 
hot weeks of August and July broiling 
and sickening on the flat banks of the 
Yang-tse and the Wosung. It is true 
that Shanghae had offered us some civil- 
ized attractions in the society of its mis- 
sionaries and merchants, in its excellent 
market, and especially in its fortnightly 
mail-steamer with letters and papers from 
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home; but, for six weeks, we had heard 
the muddy and unwholesome waters ofthe 
river lapping the ship’s sides as she lay at 
anchor, and had looked on the unbroken 
flat of the alluvial plain on which the city 
stands, with no hills to vary its monotony, 
except the countless mounds of pestilen- 
tial graves; we had had, besides, the dire 
confusion of repairs on shipboard, and, 
worse than all, the horrors of the dry- 
dock ; and as a necessary incident of the 
dry-dock there had been ample opportu- 
nities for the bibulous part of our crew to 
smuggle themselves ashore, and to run 
into every form of hideous excess, in the 
vile quarters of the city ; or else there had 
been surreptitious whiskey introduced on 
board the ship, in spite of all the vigilance 
of officers and sentries, till our decks had 
once or twice become a drunken pande- 
monium. As a natural consequence, our 
sick list had fearfully increased, and death 
had begun to make havoc among us. It 
was a pleasant thing, therefore, to feel that 
we had left the stagnant stupidity of China 
behind us, and to change the waters of the 
great Yang-tse and of the Yellow sea, 
(yellow because muddy with the deposits 
of the mighty,river) for the blue, clear 
waves of the Pacific. Already the fresh 
breezes of these Japanese mountains were 
bringing health and strength and refresh- 
ment to our whole ship’s company. And 
as the faint, blue outlines of the shore be- 
came distinct, and we stood in so close to 
them that we were almost within hail, and 
got glimpses of their verdant beauty and 
of the busy life that peopled them, it 
seemed like a new world, to which the 
dismal shores that we had left behind us 
did not in the least belong, 

Indeed it was the very poetry of cruis- 
ing, to sail, day by day, with fresh, steady 
breezes, over seas so unexplored that we 
had the stimulus of adventure and uncer- 
tainty to enliven us, and within easy sight 
of landscapes varying all the time and 
always full of beauty. Even if the wind 
is obstinately ahead, it is not an unmixed 
evil; for we have the better chance to 
scrutinize the shores as we run in and 
out upon our tack to seaward or toward 
land. Where there are shores so steep 
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and bold as these, we need not be afraid 
to run close in, sure of deep water any- 
where. And we exchange good-natured 
salutations with the fishermen among 
whose boats we pass and repass, wondered 
at and wondering. There are cultivated 
fields and terraced hillsides, almost to the 
edge of the steep cliffs against the foot 
of which the white surf breaks. And, 
nestled in occasional nooks between the 
hills, where some small stream has worn 
its way down to the sea, there are the 
crowded roofs of villages, in which, no 
doubt, when the fishermen went home 
at evening and the farmers came in from 
the fields, there was no end of small-talk 
and of speculation concerning the big ship 
which they had seen sailing north to Ni- 
phon, and concerning, the new era of 
which that big ship was anoteworthy sign 
and promise. 

So on, along the shores of Kiusiu and 
Sikok, quite content with our head-wind 
so long as there were other things than 
sea and sky to look at, we came to\Niphon. 
And one clear afternoon, a hundred miles 
or more away, towering above the north- 
ern horizon with regular and delicate out- 
line, the sharp blue cone of Fusi Yama 
came in sight. 

There are some higher mountains than 
Fusi Yama in the world, but if there is one 
more beautiful I do not know it. To the 
Japanese themselves it seems to be “a 
joy forever.” And to every foreigner it 
is a beautiful surprise. I cannot conceive 
of any mountain lines more graceful than 
those with which it rises from the shores 
of the bay of Yeddo, and dips again among 
the lesser mountains of the unexplored 
island. Its regular conicalshape is broken 
at the summit by the crater out of which, 
within a century, volcanic fires have burst, 
and its sides, for a considerable distance 
from the top, are whitened with peren- 
nial snow. It is so near the shores of 
the island that it is visible far out at sea, 
Indeed, it partly owes its singular beauty 
to the fact that it may be so easily ob- 
served from a sufficient distance. Other 
mountain peaks are so much a part of the 
ranges to which they belong, that it is 
difficult to isolate and individualize them. 
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But Fusi Yama towers above the moun- 
tain ranges of Niphon unapproached and 
unapproachable. It is more than two 
miles high, and, almost from its base to 
its sharp summit, the eye may take it in 
with one unbroken glance. I do not won- 
der that the Japanese are proud of it, and 
hold it sacred, and make pilgrimages to it, 
and climb its stately sides with half-ador- 
ing reverence. It is the first and greatest 
feature of their scenery. And in all their 
pictures of Japanese life, on lacquered 
trays or ininnumerable picture-books, it is 
a most conspicuous object. The fishing- 
boats in Yeddo bay look to it as their 
weather prophet, for the clouds that settle 
on its stately head are heralds of the 
storm. And far off, a hundred miles to the 
southward or the westward, it towers 
thin and faint but regular and perfect, 
transfigured into the very ghost and airy 
vision of a delectable mountain. Such it 
appeared to us as we approached the har- 
bor of Simoda, For one, I could not keep 
my eyes away from it, but watched it 
through the afternoon until the flush of 
sunset settled on it. And the next day, 
though we were close beside the smoking 
volcano island of Oho-sima, at which, as 
my first voleano, I was bound to wonder, 
and from which the clouds of vapor poured 
incessantly, and though the pine groves 
of Cape Idzu waved almost within our 
hearing, still there was nothing to com- 
pare with the majestic beauty of great 
Fusi Yama. 

I envy the man who shall first explore 
the natural scenery of Japan, and the 
occidental feet which shall stand first up- 
on the sides of Fusi Yama. Any one can 
see from the very configuration of the 
group of islands that they must be full of 
picturesque beauty. Their breadth is, at 
best, so narrow ; and their coast line so 
deeply and so frequently indented ; and 
they rise so high above the sea, that the 
brooks and rivers which are formed upon 
the highlands must plunge seaward in 
splendid cataracts and through wild glens 
and valleys with an endless and charming 
variety of landscape. Beauty enough at 
every step we found when we went ashore 
at Simoda : not the languid beauty of the 
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tropics which we had left behind us 
in Siam, nor the flat ugliness of Shang- 
hae, from which we had more recently 
escaped; butthe fresh life of merry moun- 
tain brooks, and the green hills and rugged 
rocks and pine-crowned mountains of a 
climate hardy as our own New England. 
There was everywhere the beauty of 
cultivated fields, of terraced hillsides, 
of road-side flowers and shrubs. If only 
we might have gone inland and explored 
the picturesqueness of the interior! 

A few weeks later, at the more north- 
ern port of Hakodadi, we had the chance 
to make excursions ten or twelve miles 
from the shore. It was in this very 
month of October, just ten years ago. I 
do not know how often, as I walked about 
the country, I was reminded of home, 
for Hakodadi is in the same latitude with 
New York, and the climate, and the look 
of the landscape, and the trees and flowers 
and ripened harvests all about us, were 
the same one sees in our own land. A 
spotted lily or a yellow golden-rod, or 
tall hollyhocks beside the road, or the 
brightasters blossoming among the graves, 
carried ones thoughts across the leagues 
of ocean and of continent to the remotest 
West and to the familiar scenes of home. 
Here in Japan, as in Connecticut and 
New York, the fields were white with 
the blossoming harvest of buckwheat ; 
and we even continued the resemblance 
so far as to make it furnish us the buck- 
wheat cakes for breakfast which we would 
have had in Yankee land. There were 
yellow pumpkins which in New England 
would have prophesied eloquently of 
Thanksgiving day. Our maize or Indian 
corn had just been gathered here—though 
how these Japanese had come by what 
was reckoned as exclusively an Americarr 
production, I could not imagine. There 
was the cool and bracing weather of our 
own October climate, and the smoky 
October air ‘softening all the landscape, 
and the “ vapor-braided sky ” above, and 
the grass beginning to look dry and 
brown, and chestnut-trees waiting till the 
frost should open their green burs, and 
forests that should presently put on their 
autumn colors—all these were so familiar 
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and so home-like, that to find them in 
Japan was a perpetual surprise. We 
had not sufficiently remembered that the 
stretch of the coast line of these islands 
is through the very same parallels with 
our Atlantic shores—from the latitude of 
Portland on the north to that of Savan- 
nah on the south. Yeddo is in the lati- 
tude of Norfolk and Richmond. Hako- 
dadi is, as I have said, on the parallel of 
New York. Probably the climate is a 
little tempered by the insular position of 
Japan, and the scenery is wilder and more 
striking than the scenery of our Eastern 
seaboard. We have no volcanoes, for 
example ; while from Simoda, we had in 
sight the smoking crater of Ohosima, and 
from Hakodadi two more voleano peaks 
were distant only a few leagues. But, so 
far as the climate and the country are 
concerned, there is nothing to repel but 
everything to attract the immigration of 
Americans. For one, I could choose no 
lovelier place to live and work in than 
the shores of the magnificent bay of 
Hakodadi, or the hills at the foot of Fusi 
Yama that overlook the broad Pacific. 
Such, indeed, was the report which 
our Consul-General made when, landing 
at Simoda, we called upon him at his 
temple-residence.. Lonely enough he had 
been during his solitary year in Niphon; 
but, except of the solitude, he had no 
complaints tomake, On the contrary, he 
spoke with enthusiasm of his Simoda 
home : and his thermometrical and bar- 
ometrical records confirmed his enthusi- 
asm from their point of view; while the 
kind and cordial way in which the people 
spoke of him and he of them was 
creditable to both parties. It was a 
strange thing to see this gentleman and 
his secretary left alone in the midst of a 
nation which, only a few years before, 
had breathed out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against all Christian people, living 
unmolested, without any sign of force or 
any means whatever of self-defence ex- 
cept the starry flag that floated from the 
flag-staff at their door, and winning by 
tact and kindness the confidence and 
esteem of a proud and distrustful nation. 
Shall we never have the record of those 
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solitary years? Surely Mr. Harris must 
have observed and recorded much that 
would be worth preserving, and would 
read like a veracious Crusoe-life. With- 
out some such, record, I fear we shall never 
know how much of the regeneration of 
Japan is due to the quiet, modest influ- 
ence of this gentleman at a time when he 
was the sole representative of American 
character and life in Niphon. If our 
Consul-General at Simoda during those 
years had been a violent man, or a man 
whose personal character had been shame- 
less, as used to be the case with many of 
our representatives in Europe, it is easy 
to see that the problem of our diplomacy 
in these islands would have grown im- 
mensely difficult. Our English cousins 
have a cool way of ignoring the work 
which American enterprise has accom- 
plished in Japan. To read Mr. Oliphant’s 
narrative of Lord Elgin’s expedition, (a 
year or two after our visit) one would 
think that he, Lord Elgin, and his country- 
men, were the one great oyster-knife that 
opened the Japanese oyster. Perhaps 
when the work was done, our cousins were 
more prompt than we toseize the business 
advantages which the open ports and the 
treaty stipulations presented.- But when 
one finds them sniffing at Perry and ig- 
noring Harris—the two men to whom 
the credit of the work is due—one feels 
bound to enter the meek protest of one 
of their own dear snobs, (in Dickens) 
“T say, look here, you can’t do that, you 
know.” 

Of course the work was not all done 
inamoment. The people who had been 
hidden from the world for centuries must 
have time to rub their eyes and shake 
themselves, and gradually adjust them- 
selves to their new international relations. 
At first there was some disposition to 
adhere with inconvenient closeness to the 
letter of the treaties, and to give grudg- 
ingly and of necessity what was demand- 
ed. We ourselves were forced to struggle 
for the first beefsteaks which ever were 
eaten in Japan, and because the battle 
for the beef was a characteristic one, the 
story of it will be worth the telling. 

It was on this wise: When we were 
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at Hakodadi we were hungry. Our 
ship’s company had been for a long time 
on salted food, and needed fresh provi- 
sions. The keen October air, and the 
tonic of the healthful climate, had given 
us eager appetites, which the tough chick- 
ens of Simoda had not been able to ap- 
pease. So that there began to be a cry 
for beef. There were abundant cattle of 
all sorts on shore, But none were fur- 
nished for our hungry crew. Fish we 
might have; vegetables in plenty, stores 
of wood and water; these we received 
and paid for, as the treaty had provided, 
but no meat. By and by the application 
for beef took an official shape and gather- 
ed the emphasis of authoritative demand. 
The surgeon advised beef on sanitary 
grounds, The purser applied for it and 
could not get it. The case went into the 
captain’s hands. 

At a formal meeting between that offi- 
cer and the Governor of Hokodadi, the 
demand for beef was politely but firmly 
presented. His Excellency the Govern- 
or refused. ‘“ By the law of Niphon,” he 
said, “it could not be.” It was an unpre- 
cedented demand. It was opposed by 
usage, by law, by religion. It would be 
profane to kill and carve these unoffend- 
ing cattle. Thus protested the Governor. 
But our treaty stipulated that we should 
receive and pay for all necessary supplies, 
and beef was a necessity to us, and all our 
usage was in favor of it. The mighty 
achievements of the Western nations had 
not been performed on a vegetable diet- 
It was not on the meat of Grahamites 
that the Americans had fed, that they 
had grown so great. Had not we 
shared with England in the work of 
spreading throughout all the world the 
reputation of the rosbif and the bifstek ? 
Surely beef was a necessity to us. This 
was the unanswerable argument of our 
reply. 

The discussion waxed angry. Clamor- 
ed the Yankee, on one side, for beef. 
Stolidly replied the Japanese, on his side, 
“By the law of Niphon it cannot be!” 
Something decisive must be done. And 
so the captain proposed his ultimatum. 
Since by the provisions of the treaty we 
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were entitled to beef, if beef were any 
longer refused, the treaty would be vio- 
lated. Bereft of beef, we should be furi- 
ous and might be dangerous. And on 
beef we were resolved, peacefully if we 
could, forcibly if we must. <A hungry 
Anglo-Saxon is not a pleasant man to 
argue with, and the Governor saw it and 
was wise in time. With much reluctance 
the order was given. Cattle were brought 
down to the shore of the bay, and not 
without solemn benedictions from the 
priests, were sent on board the ship. We 
slew, and presently a pleasant sputter of 
the broiling steaks was heard at the gal- 
ley, and the aroma of the roasting joints 
arose from below. The steaks were ten- 
der and the roasts were juicy, and the 
moral triumph we had won increased the 
placid satisfaction of our meals, Our 
Japanese friends, also, bearing no malice, 
but accepting the situation with an easy 


resignation, began to be reconstructed on - 


the basis of beef. Some of the two- 
sworded officers were our guests at din- 
ner the next day, and ate with calmness, 
not to say with enthusiasm, of the very 
cattle which they had so long refused us, 

With the market of Hakodadi thus im- 
proved, and furnished with this necessity 
of civilized life, one need not starve there. 
I have never seen finer salmon than those 
we caught daily at the mouth of the clear 


THE DEATH 


By the length’ning twilight hours; 
By the chill and fragrant showers ; 
By the flow’rets pale and faded ; 
By the leaves with russet shaded ; 
By the gray and clouded morn; 
By the drooping ears of corn; 

By the meadows, overspread 
With the spider’s wavy thread; 
By the soft and shadowy sky; 

By the thousand tears that lie 
Every weeping bough beneath— 
Summer, we perceive thy death! 
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brook that came tumbling and roaring in 
its rapid course to the bay. Of veg- 
etables we had all we wanted, fresh and 
good. Paris itself can do no better for 
the American who, exiled from his home, 
longs for his native viands, than to fur- 
nish him with buckwheat cakes as the 
“ Specialité Americaine,” (have we not 
proved their excellence, with many an 
ingenuous compatriot, at the cleanly, 
quiet restaurant hard by the Madeleine ?) 
—and Hakodadi did as much as that. 
Pumpkin-pies we might have had; and 
had we waited till November, I do not 
doubt that the Thanksgiving dinner which 
we could have spread would have done 
us no discredit. 

Thus far I have spoken in a rambling 
way of the country and the climate, 
When we came to look at the social life 
of the people, and to wander through 
their towns and villages, of course our 
interest was of a different sort. The 
charm of the resemblance to our distant 
home which I have loved to trace, was 
broken at once. Comparison ceased and 
contrast began. Nor is the contrast 
wholly in our favor, as we might infer. 
Something we may learn from the dwell- 
ers at our antipodes. But for the “hap- 
py dispatch ” of this new topic we must 
take another time. 





OF SUMMER. 


Summer, all thy charms are past: 
Summer, thou art wasting fast ; 
Scarcely one of all thy roses 

On thy faded brow reposes. 

Thrush and nightingale have long 
Ceased to woo thee with their song; 
And, on every lonely height, 
Swallows gather for their flight; 
While the wild wind’s dreary tone, 
Sweeping through the valleys lone, 
Sadly sighs with mournful breath, 
Requiems for sweet Summer’s death. 
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KATHRINA: DR. HOLLAND'S NEW POEM. 


[Asovr the time that this number of 
Hours at Home reaches its readers, 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. will pub- 
lish a new poem by Dr. J. G. Holland, 
more popularly known, perhaps, as “‘ Tim- 
othy Titcomb.” Bitter Sweet, Dr. Hol- 
land’s only previous poetical production, 
has found its way into nearly one hun- 
dred thousand American homes, and has 
doubtless had half a million readers. 
There will of course be great curiosity to 
know whether so remarkable a success 
as this can be repeated; and herewith we 
present one or two extracts from the new 
poem, which will doubtless give satisfac- 
tory proof that Dr. Holland still retains 
all his old power of touching the popular 
heart. The title of the poem is “ Kath- 


rina: Her Life and Mine,” and its leading | 


object is to reveal by the action and re- 
action of two intimately associated lives 
upon each other, the power of faith to 
satisfy the heart, and the power of love 
to illuminate the judgment regarding the 
grand relations of Art to Life. That ex- 
haustless theme—the influence wielded 


by woman over man—in this instance it 
is the power exerted by a true Christian 
woman over her own husband—is most 
happily, forcibly, and touchingly illus- 
trated. The plot of the poem—for it is 
mainly narrative in form—is simple and 
natural, and is laid in the valley of the 
Connecticut, where Dr. Holland was born 
and where he has spent his life; Descrip- 
tions of the scenery there are character- 
ized by an affectionate fidelity, giving pic- 
turesqueness to the poem, which is still 
further diversified by lyrical and dramatic 
passages of charming sweetness and 
marked power. Taken as a whole, 
“ Kathrina,” as compared with “ Bitter 
Sweet,” shows a decided development in 
the higher poetical qualities of its author, 
and its popularity deserves, therefore, to 
be proportionately greater. The sub- 
joined extracts we are confident will only 
pique the curiosity of the readers of 
Hours at Home to become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the poem itselfi— 
Ed. Hours at Home.]} 


A REFLECTION. 


Oh! not by bread alone is manhood nourished 
To its supreme estate! 
By every word of God have lived and flourished 
The good men and the great. 
Ay, not by bread alone! 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” the sweet rose, breathing 
In throbs of perfume, speaks ; 
“But myriad hands, in earth and air, are wreathing 
The blushes for my cheeks. 
Ay, not by bread alone!” 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” proclaims in thunder 
The old oak from his crest; +4 

“But suns and storms upon me, and deep under, 
The rocks in which I rest. ) 4& 
Ay, not by bread alone !”’%) 


“Oh! not by bread alone!” The truth flies singing 
In voices of the birds; 7 
And from a thousand pastured hills is¢inging 
The answer of the herds: 
“Ay, not by bread alone!” 
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Ob! not by bread alone! for life and being 
Are finely complex all, 
And increment, with element agreeing, 
Must feed them, or they fall. 
Ay, not by bread alone! 


Oh! not by love alone, though strongest, purest, 
That ever swayed the heart; 
For strongest passion evermore the surest 
Defrauds each manly part. 
Ay, not by love alone! 


Oh! not by love alone is power engendered. 
Until within the soul 
The gift of every motive has been rendered, 
It is not strong and whole. 
Ay, not by love alone! 


Oh! not by love alone is manhood nourished 
To its supreme estate: 
By every word of God have lived and flourished 
The good men and the great, 
Ay, not by love alone! 


CONSUMMATION. 


A GUEST was in my house—a guest unbid— 
Who stayed without a welcome from his host;— 
So loathed and hated, on such errand bent, 
And armed with such resistless power of ill, 
I dared not look him in the face. I heard 
His tireless footsteps in the lonely halls, 
In the chill hours of night; and, in the day, 
They climbed the stairs, or loitered through the rooms 
With lawless freedom. Ever when I turned 
I caught a glimpse of him. His shadow stalked 
Between me and the light, and fled before 
My restless feet, or followed close behind. 
Whene’er I bent above the couch that held 
My fading wife, though looking not, I knew 
That he was bending from the other side, 
And mocking me. 

Familiar grown, at last, 
He came more closely—came and sat with me 
Through hours of revery; or, as I paced 
My dimly-lighted room, slipped his lank arm 
Through mine, aud whispered in my shrinking ear 
Such fearful words as made me sick and cold. 
He took the vacant station at my board, 
Sitting where she had sat, and mixed my cup 
With poisoned waters, saying in low tones 
That none but I could hear: 


“ This little room, 
Where you have breakfasted and dined and supped, 
And laughed and chatted in the days gone by, 
Will be a lonely place when we are gone. 
Those roses at the window, that were wont 
To bloom so freely with the lady’s care, 
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Already miss her touch. Thativy-vine 
Has grown a yard since it was tied, and needs 


A training hand.” 

Rising with bitter tears 
To flee his presence, he arose with me, 
And wandered through the rooms. 


“This casket here "— 
I heard him say: “ Suppose we loose the clasp, 
These are her jewels—pretty gifts of yours. 
There is a diamond: there a string of pearls. 
That paly opal holds a mellowed fire 
Which minds me of the mistress, whose bright soul 
Glows through the lucent whiteness of her face 
With lambent flicker. These are legacies : 
She will not wear them more. Her taste and mine 
Are one in this, that both of us love flowers. 
Ay, she shall have them, too, some pleasant day, 
When she goes forth with me! 
“So? what is this? 
Her wardrobe! Let the door be opened wide! 
This musk, so blent with scent of violets, 
Revives one. You remember when she wore 
That lavender ?—a very pretty silk! 
Here is a moire antique. Ah! yes—I see! 
You did not like her in it. "Twas too old, 
And too suggestive of the dowager. 
There is your favorite—that glossy blue— 
The sweet tint stolen from the skies of June— 
But she is done with it. I wonder who 
Will wear it, when your grief shall find a pause! 
Your daughter—possibly ? . . . You shiver, sir! 
Is it the velvet? Like a pall, you think! 
Well, close the door! 
“Those slippers on the rug: 
The time. will come when you will kiss their soles 
For the dear life that pressed them. Their rosettes 
Will be more redolent than roses then. 
You did not.know how much you loved your wife? 
I thought so! 
“This way! Letus take our stand 
Beside her bed. Not quite so beautiful 
To your fond eyes as when she was a bride, 
Though stili a lovely woman! Seems it strange 
That she is yours no longer ?—that her hand 
Is given to another—to the one 
For whom she-has been waiting all her life, 
And ready all her life? Your power is gone 
To punish rivals. There you stand and weep, 
But dare noi lift a finger, while with smiles 
And kindly welcome she extends her hands 
To greet her long-expected friend. She knows 
Where I will take her—to what city of God, 
What palace there, and what companionship. 
She knows what robes will drape her loveliness, 
What flowers bedeck her hair, and rise and fall 
Upon the pulses of her happy breast. 
And you, poor man! with all your jealous pride, 
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Have learned that she would turn again to you, 
And to your food and furniture of life, 
With disappointment. 
“ Ay, she pities you— 
Loves you, indeed; but there is One she loves 
With holier passion, and with more entire 
And gladder self-surrender. She will go—, 
You know that she will go—and go with joy ; 
And you begin to see how poor and mean, 
When placed beside her joy, are all your gifts, 
And all that you have won by them. 
“ Poor man! 
Weeping again! Well, if it comfort you, 
Rain your salt tears upon her waxen hands, 
And kiss them dry at leisure! Press her lips, 
Hot with the hectic! Lay your cold, wet cheek 
Against the burning scarlet of her own: 
Only remember that she is not yours, 
And that your paroxysms of grief and tears 
Are painful to her.” 
. Ah! to wait for death! 
To see one’s idol with the signature 
Of the Destroyer stamped upon her brow, 
And know that she is doomed, beyond all hope; 
To watch her while she fades; to see the form 
That once was Beauty’s own become a corpse 
In all but breathing, and to meet her eyes 
A hundred times a day—while the heart bleeds— 
With smiles of smooth dissembling, and with words 
Cheerful as morning, and to do all this 
Through weeks and weary months, till one half longs 
To see the spell dissolved, and feel the worst 
That death can do: can there be misery 
Sadder than this? 
My time I passed alone, 
And at the bedside of my dying wife. 
She talked of death as children talk of sleep, 
When—a forgetful blank—it lies between 
Their glad impatience and a holiday. 
The morrow--ah! the morrow! That was name 
For hope all realized, for work all done, 
For pain all past, for life and strength renewed, 
For fruitage of endeavor, for repose, 
For heaven! 


What would the morrow bring to me? 
The morrow—ah! the morrow! It was blank— 
Nay, blank and black with gloom of clouds and night. 
Never before had I so realized 
My helplessness. I could not find relief 
In love or labor. I could only sit, 
And gaze against a wall, without the power 
To pierce or climb, My pride of life was gone, 
My spirit broken, and my strife with God 
Was finished. If I could not look before, 
I dared not look above; and so, whene’er 
I could forget the present, I went back 
Upon the past. 
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THERE are abundant signs of activity in 
the book trade, and with the works already 
issued and those which are announced, read- 
ers of all tastes may rest assured that their 
wants will be amply provided for. The list 
offered by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co. 
presents a very happy combination of enter- 
taining with useful and standard literature. 
Kathrina, Dr. Holland’s new poem, is noticed 
elsewhere in the current number of Hours 
at Home, and the extracts there given will 
doubtless satisfy our readers that the pecu- 
liar power of this author to touch the popular 
heart strengthens with years. In respect of 
artistic finish and completeness this work is 
certainly superior to anything he has yet 
produced. Without any of those ambitious 
strainings after effect, which mar the produc- 
tions of so many of our popular poets,‘ Dr. 
Holland writes with an earnestness and 
depth of feeling which must provoke a re- 
sponse in the hearts of all his readers; and 
it is most gratifying to be able to recognize 
in this, as in all his previous productions, 
that earnest purpose to benefit and elevate 
while he amuses and entertains. Kathrina 
is simple in plot, but it is eloquent in its vin- 
dication of the high mission of woman, and 
of her power to lead man in the better way 
by her gentle persuasion. There is in it none 
of that maudlin sentimentality or sensuality 
which have so sadly marred the productions 
of so many of our modern poets, and the 
work needs no higher praise than the unre- 
served assertion that no one can read it with- 
out being made better. In addition to this 
volume Messrs. Scribner & Co. have already 
published two new and valuable text-books 
by Prof. Henry N. Day of Yale College—one 
upon The Art of Composition, and the other 
upon The Art of Discourse, which is simply 
another name for a text-book on rhetoric. 
Prof. Day has had long experience as an in- 
structor. He knows just what students and 
teachers alike need, as his work upon Logic, 
which has already been adopted in a number 
of our leading educational institutions, abun- 
dantly demonstrates; and these three text- 
books together make up what may safely be 
pronounced as the most practical, servicea- 
ble, and complete series extant upon the im- 
portaat range of subjects which they cover. 
The two works just issued are complemen- 
tary treatises designed to cover the whole 


field of text-book instruction in composition 
and rhetoric. They are both characterized 
by beginning with the thought to be ex- 
pressed as the’ vital element in all good 
speaking and writing, and by proceeding 
from that to the verbal expression. They 
are both unfolded in a method carefully con- 
formed to the principles of thought, progres- 
sive and exhaustive. They are also both 
designed to train the pupil in the art of writ- 
ing, and are furnished with copious exercises 
on each form of thought, each process of re- 
presentation, and each mode of verbal ex- 
pression. 

Mr. W. J. Paulding’s Literary Life of his 
father, James K. Paulding, has been follow- 
ed by the first of the collected works of this 
distinguished author. It comprises John 
Bull @nd Brother Jonathan, A Satirical 
Account of the Causes and Conduct of the 
War of 1812, and John Bull in America. 
a Quiz of the Quarterly Review, and of 
the Early British Travellers of the United 
States. It will be followed by three other 
volumes, the five together comprising the 
biography and select works of one of the 
first of American authors. In October the 
second series of Guizot’s Meditations on 
the actual State of Christianity and on the 
Attacks which are now being made upon it, 
will be published, and this will be followed 
by some of the most popular and attractive 
books of the season. Prominent among 
them will be a volume of the Prayers of 
Henry Ward Beecher, a work upon Language 
and the Study of Language, by Prof. W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale College, one of the most 
accurate and learned of living linguists and 
philologists; The Queens of American 
Society, by Mrs. Ellet, which will be illus- 
trated with thirteen original steel engrav- 
ings; a volume of essays by Froude, the’ 
historian, entitled Short Studies on Great 
Subjects, and Dr. Lord’s Old Roman 
World (part of a chapter from which is 
given elsewhere). Lange’s Commentary, it is 
hoped, will be advanced before the close of 
the year by the publication of three addi- 
tional volumes, one on Genesis, and the two 
others upon books of the New Testament. 
Sundry other works are also announced by 
Messrs. Scribner & Co., but particular men- 
tion of them may be postponed for the 
present. 
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Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’ diamond edition 
of Dickens now includes Bleak House. The 
illustrations by Mr. Eytinge are admirable 
in conception and execution, as all in the 
previous volumes of this cheap and popular 
edition of the works of the great novelist 
have been. From the same enterprising 
firm we have Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 
These will be valued for the thought which 
they contain rather than for remarkable 
skill or great smartness in versification. 
Empedocles on Etna, a dramatic poem of 
considerable power, occupies one-fourth of 
the volume; and the rest of the book is de- 
voted to minor pieces. Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields’ list of announcements for the autumn 
months includes a large number of popular 
and attractive works; among them a Ma- 
mond edition of Whittier’s Poems, new vol- 
umes of poems by Owen Meredith and Robert 
Browning, an edition of Snow-Bound, with 40 
illustrations by Fenn, engraved by A. V. 8. 
Armstrong and W. J. Linton; a Journey in 
Brazil, by Professor and Mrs. Agassiz; the 
continuation of the various editions of Dick- 
ens’ works, which this house is producing, 
and quite a large collection of juvenile works 
by Mrs. Stowe, Alice Cary, and Lydia Maria 
Child. Martin Chuzzlewit has been added 
to the “Charles Dickens” edition of the 
works of the distinguished novelist. The 
popularity of the diamond edition of Tenny- 
son has provoked the publication of Whit- 
tier’s Poems by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields in 
the same ingeniously compact and wonder- 
fully cheap form. The type, although small, 
is perfectly legible. 

The most remarkable volume issued dur- 
ing the month is a reprint by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, of what is popularly known 
as the Queen’s Book. The full title of the 
volume is, The Early Years of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Uonsort, and it was 
compiled under the direction of the Queen 
herself, by Lieut.-General Grey. In the vol- 
ume the Queen unbosoms herself to her sub- 
jects, and indeed to the world—for the book 
will be read in other lands than those in 
which the English language is spoken; and 
the impression left upon the minds of all 
who may peruse it will be that the frank 
and touching exposures which it embodies 
were extorted from her Majesty as a defence 
against the ungenerous and cruel assaults of 
the English newspapers, headed by the Lon- 
don Times, upon her, because she has kept 
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aloof from all court festivities since the death 
of the Prince. To the Queen, Prince Albert 
was more than a prince; he was a husband 
not only faithful in all his relations, but 
loving, affectionate, and always anxious to 
relieve her cares and anxieties. History can- 
not show a purer and more constant affection 
than that which this volume proves existed 
between the Queen and Prince Albert, and 
the story is all the more remarkable and af- 
fecting because marriages between persons 
in the rank to which these two belonged, 
made as they are from motives of conveni- 
ence and expediency, so seldom affurd in- 
stances of this character. One critic has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the wide circulation 
of the book in England will result in weak- 
ening the hold of royalty by proving to the 
people that their Sovereign is a woman, with 
all the sensibility and strong affections of the 
purest and best of her kind. The fear seems 
to be far-fetched ; certainly the simple, touch- 
ing exposition which the volume contains of 
the Queen’s love for her late husband, and 
of his for her, must kindle a tender and jeal- 
ous regard for their Sovereign in the hearts 
of her subjects, and go far to shield her from 
the brutal assaults to which we have alluded. 
Those who respect royalty have much more 
reason to fear that regard for its prerogatives 
will be weakened by the conduct of the 
Prince, who would succeed to the throne in 
the case of the death of the Queen, and who 
has already proved himself to be an un- 
worthy descendant of a most worthy father. 
It is a curious illustration of the way in 
which English publishers miscalculate the 
popular demand for works which they pro- 
duce, that but three hundred copies of the 
first edition of the Queen’s book were sub- 
scribed for. No sooner was the work pub- 
lished, however, than the demand for it 
caused the issue of a second edition, to 
which subscriptions to the extent of four 
thousand volumes were received in two or 
three days. Messrs. Harper & Brothers have 
added to their Library of Select Novels, 
Caste, by the author of Mr. Arle, a writer 
not as yet extensively known to American 
readers. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co, have just issued 
a work by an author who has not yet outlived 
her popularity and usefulness—Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. Itis entitled, Home Life; a Journal, 
and under this guise a quiet story is told, the 
object of which is to illustrate “not only a few 
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fundamental principles of education, but also 
the difficulties and disappointments attendant 
upon the endeavors to carry them out under 
ordinary circumstances, and amongst ordi- 
nary people.” The story is one which all 
instructors, and parents particularly, as well 
as the older members of the household, should 
read faithfully and ponder earnestly. 

Dr, T. F. Ourtis, late professor of Theology 
in the University at Lewisburgh, Pa., through 
the same publishers, has issued a work en- 
titled, The Human Element in the Inspira- 
tion of the Sacred Scriptures. The author, 
in the preface, confesses that his views on 
the subject of inspiration have undergone a 
change so essential that he could no longer 
consistently retain his professorship in the 
denomination to which he belonged, and 
hence resigned it, and now devotes himself 
to the theology of the age. His work, of 
course, belongs to the “ advance school,” and 
in its aim, reasonings, and results, is not un- 
like Liber Librorum. The author is so 
ready to concede point after point to real or 
imaginary opponents, that he virtually gives 
up the whole ground of plenary inspiration. 
His modesty is at least questionable when 
he brings the following broad charge against 
many of the profoundest scholars and ablest 
divines in the Christian church: “The ten- 
dency of much of the teaching in our Theo- 
logical Seminaries is to stifle deep, thorough, 
‘and candid inquiry on all these points, and 
therefore to leave our rising ministry quite 
unprepared for the work of the age before 
them. To adhere only to that which is old, 
seemed to me the final tendency of the ex- 
hortations of even such men as Dr. McCosh, 
when at Andover last summer. This was 
the great lesson which he appeared to bring 
over from his past experiences in Europe, 
It is with regret that I see so little real and 
hearty fellowship with that which is living, 
and therefore growing, and which must be 
more warmly welcomed by the religion that 
is to guide the coming age.” We think Mr. 
Curtis is over-sanguine when he writes that 
“it is a mere question of time,” the giving 
up of the orthodox theories of inspiration, 
which he affirms are “dying out among all 
thoroughly educated men, even of the warm- 
est piety,” and which views he elsewhere 
calls a “superstition that is rapidly being 
exploded.” A large portion of the volume is 
simply a historical digest of the various 
opinions and theories of the latitudinarian 
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school of writers from Coleridge down to the 
present day. The author is evidently sincere 
in his convictions, but he sheds no new light 
on the profound subject; all his objections, 
arguments, and conclusions have been anti- 
cipated in other recent similar works. Wo 
do not believe his book, though written ap- 
parently with good intentions and some 
ability, will do much to bring about that 
which he hopes and expects to see accom- 
plished, viz., the speedy abandonment of her 
faith in the plenary inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, which the Christian church has held 
for more than 1800 years. . 

The Prison Association of New York is 
quietly doing a very important and much- 
needed work in relation to the government 
and discipline of our prisons. The annual 
reports of its executive committee to the 
Legislature of this State in past years have 
embodied a vast amount of statistical and 
other information bearing on the subject of 
crime and the best means of reforming the 
inmates of our crowded prisons. The twenty- 
second annual report, now before us, written 
by the indefatigable secretary, Dr. E. O. 
Wines, is a voluminous document of 500 8vo 
pages, and is prepared with all that clearness 
of method and thorough mastery of the de- 
tails of the subject which have characterized 
his former reports. Besides the usual mat- 
ter embraced in such a report, it contains a 
full and highly interesting report on the 
prisons of England and Ireland, by G. B. 
Hubbell, Esq., from personal examination 
made during the last year; and also the evi- 
dence on prisons and prison discipline taken 
before a commission under the authority of 
a joint resolution of the Legislature of New 
York. In addition to all this, we have a 
special report, covering 547 8vo pages, On 
the Prisons and Reformatories of the United 
States and Canada, made to the Legislature 
of New York under their authority as Com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, by E. 
C. Wines, D.D., LL.D., and Theodore W. 
Dwight, LL.D. Our space does not allow 
us to go into details, but we assure our 
readers that the public are hereby put in 
possession of a mass of statistics and evidence 
obtained by a patient and laborious investi- 
gation, and the results of widely-extended in- 
quiries and comparisons, highly valuable in 
character, and which ought not to be over- 
looked or lightly appreciated. The subject 
is one in which the community at large have 
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the deepest interest. These reports embody 
the results of careful, honest, thorough, and 
extensive inquiry and investigation: they 
show what has been done, what is doing in 
this country and abroad, in behalf of the 
guilty and the unfortunate; and they contain 
arguments, stggestions, and views put forth 
by men of wisdom, sagacity, and disinterest- 
edness, who have thoroughly explored the 
momentous subject and here give to the 
world the benefit of all the light they have 
been able to gather. The subject, in all its 
aspects and relations, and freed from all 
political biases and entanglements, and in the 
light of a broad and philosophical analysis 
and discussion, is thus faithfully put before 
the public mind by those legally entrusted 
with it, and we earnestly hope that their 
severe and praiseworthy labors will prove 
eminently beneficial. The frightful increase 
of crime in the country, and the unprecedent- 
edly crowded condition of our State prisons 
and city penitentiaries at the present time, 
should secure for this Association more at- 
tention and codperation. 

We are glad to receive a new and revised 
edition (J. O. Garriques, publisher) of Prof. 
John 8. Hart’s admirable little work, entitled 
“Mistakes of Educated Men.” Many of the 
hints and suggestions are valuable, and may 
be turned to good account. 

To the many who are desirous of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the German language we 
recommend Ahn’s Rudiments of the German 
Language, published by E. Steiger, of this 
city. The elements of the language are re- 
duced to their utmost simplicity, so that many 
of the obstacles usually encountered by 
beginners are avoided. 

William A. Hammond, M.D., has begun 
the publication of The Quarterly Journal of 
Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurispru- 
dence. It is gotten up in excellent style, is 
printed in clear type and on good paper. 
The first number gives good promise as to 
the scope, ability, and interest of the work, 
which fills an important place in our medical 
literature. Dr. Hammond himself contributes 
three articles, on Instinct, on Merlin and his 
Influence on the English Character and 
Literature, and on Organic Infantile Paraly- 
sis, with nine illustrations. The second of 
these, on Merlin, will attract a large number 
outside of the profession; it contains a good 
deal of curious and entertaining matter. The 
other departments of the Journal are headed, 
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Selections and Translations, Reviews and 
Book Notices, and Chronicle. The work is 
worthy of a liberal encouragement. 

The Rev. S. 0. Kerr (Wm. Scoft, Cincin- 
nati) gives us a valuable work on the subject 
of membership in the Jewish church. He 
finds, by an exhaustive comparison of all the 
passages bearing on the case, that the He- 
brew and the Septuagint make a clear dis- 
tinction between three classes, often con- 
founded in our version, viz., ‘the people of 
the congregation,” or the church; “the people 
of the land,” those born in the land, whether 
of Jewish or foreign parentage, who were 
“the commonwealth of Israel;” and, “the 
peoples of the lands,” the foreign born or the 
Gentiles. All of the second class, though 
the children of foreigners, could become 
members of the church by a godly profession 
and circumcision. The third class worship- 
ed only in “the Court of the Gentiles.” The 
distinction may be stated inother ways; a 
member of the Jewish Church—a citizen of 
the nation, and a foreigner. Mr. Kerr makes 
it evident that this distinction clears up 
many confused and apparently contradictory 
parts of the Jewish legislation. Among 
other things he also shows that circumcision 
was not a “national” distinction, but a sign 
and seal of church membership; and that 
servants “bought with money,” were con- 
verts, descendants of foreigners, born in the 
land. The whole question of Hebrew Slav- 
ery is put into a new light. The work is 
worthy of careful study. If its positions 
are sustained, it will lead to a revision of 
current views on several important points. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have published 
parts 4 and 6 of their edition of Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. We have already 
expressed our appreciation of this American 
edition. It is altogether superior to the 
English, as its numerous mistakes are cor- 
rected, and the whole carefully revised, while 
the addition of much new matter by Amer- 
ican writers, give greater comprehensiveness 
and completeness to the work, As evidence 
that the work is brought down to the pres- 
ent time, we note that in the article on the 
Cedars of Lebanon, the important recent dis- 
covery in the Lebanon range of no less than 
eleven distinct cedar groves still standing, 
instead of one, as all Bible Dictionaries 
hitherto have stated, is referred to and duly 
credited. This discovery was made by one 
of the honored missionaries of this country, 





Dr. Jessup, of Syria, and a particular de- 
scription of them given by him to the readers 
of Hours at Home. Ot 
Professor Tyler of Amherst College, 
through Draper & Halliday, has just pub- 
lished a valuable work entitled, The The- 
ology of the Greek Poets. There are few 
better Greek scholars in the country than 
Prof. Tyler, who has devoted himself with 
great earnestness and enthusiasm to the cul- 
ture and teaching of Greek literature. The 
chapters which compose the book have all 
appeared in former years in different Quar- 
terlies—the Biblical Repository, the Biblio- 
theca Sacra, and the Theological Review. In 
this way they have attracted the attention 
of many of our best scholars, not a few of 
whom, together with a larger circle of read- 
ers, will welcome the fruits of his labors in 
this new form. The titles of the chapters 
are, 1, The Head of the Church Head over 
all Things; 2, The Homeric Question; 3, 
The Homeric Doctrine of the Gods; 4, The 
Homeric Doctrine of Sin, its Expiation and 
its Penalty; 5, The Theology of schylus; 
6, The Theology of Sophocles. The first 


chapter “does not aspire to originate any 
new kind ‘of argument, but only to furnish 


new illustrations of the argument which was 
wielded with such overwhelming power by 
Bishop Butler in his day, and to carry it out 
to larger and more positive results.” The 
other chapters of the work present ‘Natural 
Theology in its historical aspect. The author 
discovers in the writings of Homer, Aischy- 
lus, and Sophocles the leading truths of nat- 
ural religion, if not anticipations of Christian 
doctrines. One who has not given attention 
to the subject will be surprised to learn how 
much theology, as well as poetry an¢ politics, 
philosophy and art, there is in the Greek 
classics. Prof. Tyler has done govud service 
to the cause of Truth in showing that the 
Iliad and Odyssey as well as the dramas of 
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4éschylus and the tragedies of Sophocles 
express ideas and sentiments very much like 
those we find in the cotemporary Scriptures, 
especially on such points as the source of re- 
ligious knowledge, the attributes of the gods, 
the character and condition of men, the pro- 
vidence and government of God, sin, its 
penalty and expiation, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. In reply to those 
who might object that he has assumed too 
much for the Christian religion, the author 
properly and eloquently responds: “To such 
Ihave only to say, that Christianity is, at 
least, a fact; and it is not to be ignored or 
set aside. It is the grand, significant, cul- 
minating, dominant fact, hitherto, of the 
world’s history; and to assume that it does 
not hold that place in the world by right, 
were as unhistorical and unphilosophical as 
to ignore its existence. As scholars and 
philosophers, not less than as Christians, we 
have a right to assume just the contrary. 
And it is no part of the design of this vol- 
ume to apologize for Christianity, or even to 
defend it, but only to illustrate its true place 
in literature and history.” 

The readers of Hours at Home will re- 
member “The Little Preacher”"—a story 
of remarkable interest, and happily told in 
these pages during the last year. It is from 
the same accomplished pen which gave to 
our readers “Fred, Maria, and Me,” and 
which has produced a good many books, 
which have delighted and benefited the 
young especially. We are glad that Mr. 
Randolph, of this city, has published this 
story in a neat little book. We regret that 
he did not also include in it the other story 
named, as we believe it to be a gem in its 
way, equal, at least in its delineations of 
character, to the best productions of our 
best authors. The high moral tone and 
religious atmosphere of all this authoress’ 
writings impart to them a peculiar charm. 











